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Soldier Rehabilitation 
— Both. Challenge and 
Opportunity to Danee 
“Profession! (See page 4) 
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SOUVENIR PROGRAMS ano vance materia 


for your collection, for gifts, for school prizes. 


Keeping up with the progress of the dance stars? Know 
when different ballets were first presented? Want to know 


who the top designers and costumers for today’s ballets are? 
Of course you do! 


Build up a complete dance file with the help of souvenir 
programs of past seasons of the ballet companies. Souvenir 
books give you ballet synopses, color illustrations of stage 
sets and costumes, and beautiful photographs of dance cele- 
brities ... not only the dancing names themselves, but choreog- 
raphers, directors, producers, artists, conductors, photogra- 
phers. Some photographs are breathtaking for their feeling 
of ballet or for their remarkable action ... you'll like them for 


A their artistic quality as well as for the subject matter. Included 
| in several of the programs are “thumbnail sketches” of the 
ballet personalities. 


) 
y Souvenir programs make excellent gifts, too, or for studio 
prizes to students. 


Make your selection from the list below: 


ARGENTINIT A. 1939 American tour, 
with photos of Argentinita, Pilar Lopez, 
Antonio Triana, guitarist Montoya and 
pianist Machado. Preface by former 
DANCE editor Paul Milton. Biographical 
notes on Argentinita, and program of 
1939 tour concerts. 20¢ 


THE MORDKIN BALLET. 1938-39. A 
priceless souvenir of one of the first 
great American ballet companies. It| was 
jfrom the Mordkin company that the 
nucleus of Ballet Theatre of today was 
formed. Photo studies of all principal 
ballets and of the stars, among whom 
are: Mikhail Mordkin, Patricia Bowman, 
Lucia Chase, Nina Stroganova, Leon 
Varkas, Dimitri Romanoff and Karen 
Conrad. Four full-page color plates: also 
reproductions of original designs and 
sketches by Sorine, Soudeikine. and Lee 
Simonson. $1.00 


ORIGINAL BALLETS RUSSES. 1940-41. 
The De Basil company in a program that 
is a real collector’s item. Beautiful and 
interesting camera studies of such dance 
celebrities as Irina Baronova, Tatiana 
Riabouchinska, Tamara Toumanova, Nina 
Verchinina, Tamara Grigorieva, Olga 
Morosova, Sono Osato, Tamara Lipkovs- 
kaia, Alexandra Denisova, Michel Fokine. 
David Lichine, Paul Petroff, Roman 
Jasinsky, Yura Lasovsky, Dimitri Roman- 
off, Michel Panaieff, Igor Schwezoff and 


many others. Six full page color plates. 
$1.00 


BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO. 
1939-40. Directed by Leonide Massine, 
the Ballet Russe company of this season 
boasted dance artists Danilova, Markova, 


Send check or money 


Slavenska, Youskevitch, Franklin, Guerard, 
Eglevsky. Lovely photos of Mare Platoff, 
Milada Mladova, Lubov Roudenko and 
others. Synopses of all ballets pre- 
sented during the season, plus short bio- 
graphical sketches of the dancers. Re- 
productions of sketches for costume and 
setting designs by artists Dali, Berman, 


Picasso and Tehelitcheff. $1.00 
BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO. 


1940-41, Camera studies of the company 
stars, with the addition this season of 
Tamara Toumanova. Action shots of 
ballet performances by Robert McAfee. 
Color reproductions of stage sets. Full- 
page photos of dance stars in costumes 
and poses of well-known ballet roles. 


$1.00 


BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO. 
1941-42. Portraits and full-length dance 
pictures of leading stars and members 
of the company of the 1942 season. 


‘Candid photos of the company making 


Warner Brothers film of “Capriccio 
Espagnol” and “Gaiete Parisienne.” In- 
teresting addition to your ballet collec- 
tion for synopses of new ballets, too. 


$1.00 


BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO. 
1943-44. Includes photos of “Red Poppy” 
and “Rodeo”. Color pages of Boris Aron- 
son’s sets and costumes from “Snow 
Maiden” and “Red Poppy”, of Oliver 
Smith’s “Rodeo” sets, and Christian 
Berard’s designs for “Seventh Sym- 
phony”. Eight pages by Irving Deakin, 
on the repertoire, giving history and 
synopses of current ballets. $1 


order to: 


BALLET LAUGHS. Attractively bound 
book, 8!oxll, of caricatures by Alex 
Gard, well-known artist portray- 
dance world at work and at play. Ar- 
ranged by chapters, the collection of 
drawings and line sketches of dancers. 
designers and impresarios makes a lively 
and hilarious pictorial “Who's Who” in 


dance. Only $1.50 


BACK ISSUES OF DANCE PUBLICA- 
TIONS, Interesting, informative articles 
of dance activity in America are found 
in each issue of old copies of The Amer- 
ican Dancer and Dance magazines. Pic- 
torial, authoritative, copies of these back 
numbers will help complete your file on 
dance. Copies of THE AMERICAN 
DANCER from 1927 (June) to 1941 
(December) and of the DANCE from 
1936 (October) to present time. All num- 
bers not available, some limited only. 


per copy 


DANCE COVER REPRINTS 

* Glamorous’ reprints, selected from 
recent covers from DANCE Magazine. 
have been made into a set of 12. All 
types of dancing are represented by 
famous dance artists, caught in action by 
well-known photographers of the dance. 
These decorative pictures are printed in 
attractive sepia tones, and are the full 
size — 634x834, inches — of DANCE 
Magazine cover illustrations. 

* The set of 12 reprints, mounted on 
heavy 10x13 mat board, ready for fram- 
ing, costs $2.00. The set of 12 reprints. 
unmounted, $1.00 


DANCE 520 West 34th Street, New York City 1, N. Y. 
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Victory in Europe Brings 
Soldier Rehabilitation to the Fore 


LET US HELP YOU HELP THE 
DANCER RETURNED FROM SERVICE 


ROM an enthusiastic Dance maga- 


zine supporter, Master Sergeant: 


Joseph E. Kowatch, comes the fol- 
owing suggestion : 

“Now have one more suggestion 
to make to Dance—vyou probably re- 
ceived many similar ones from = other 
interested readers, but if you haven't, 
here goes: Now that V-E Day is at 


~hand—and discharges from the Services 


will be on a large scale within the 
next few months—I feel the magazine 
can become a very important tool in 
aiding many discharged — servicemen. 
Being an interested party myself, | 
know there are hundreds like me who 
would like to continue their study of 
the dance after this war is over. I also 
know that there are many men now 


‘in the Service who have had an_ op- 


portunity to see a lot of good dancing, 
and now are taking an interest in the 
dance; many have asked me to teach 
them what I can. (Believe it or -not, 
but most of them would like to study 
ballet!) 

“Many of us will have the oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the edu- 
cational provision in the G.J. Bill of 
Rights (Vhe  Servicemen’s  Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, Public Law 346 of 
the 78th Congress). Part of the pro- 
vision states that veterans may ‘attend 
all public or private **** professional 
schools know the magazine 
can turnish such information as: What 
dancing schools may be classified as 
‘protessional schools’? What formal 
courses have those schools to offer? 
What are their requirements for entry ? 
What will it cost? (The Government 
will aid, under the G.I. Bill of Rights, 
as tollows: “Vhe Veterans’ Administra- 
tion will pay all costs of tuition, in- 
firmary, library, and health fees, plus 
the costs of books, supplies, and equip- 
ment necessary to the furtherance of 
the veteran's education, exclusive of 


4 


board, lodging, and travel, up to $500 
for an ordinary school year.’) I am 
certain this kind of information should 
he brought to the attention of all lovers 
of the dance, to all educational schools 
teaching the dance, and especially to 
servicemen whose education in the 
dance was interrupted by their induc- 
tion into the Armed Forces . ig 

In my opinion this suggestion makes 
action on our part imperative. We must 
all be instrumental in assisting the re- 
turned soldier to find himself in a 
peaceful occupation to his liking, 
where he may be happy and able to 
earn a livelihood. 

It is the object of this editorial to 
offer this magazine as a clearing house 
for gathering all obtainable information 
and placing the results in the proper 
military quarters as well as with the 
United States Employment — Service. 
We will also publish in future issues 
the names of schools which will or- 
ganize themselves to take care of dis- 
charged veterans. ‘Therefore appeal 
to the heads of all schools to write to 
this office, explaining in full to what 
extent they are establishing classes for 
ex-soldiers. 

Information desired from schools and 
teachers: 

1. Enumerate the different subjects 
related to the dance that vou teach, 
such as dancing, acting, music, make-up, 
designing, ete. 

2. Does your school ofter a_ full 
course? How long does it take? 

3. Can you furnish room and 
board ? 

4+. Cost for a full course. 

5. Cost for room and board. 

From the schools individual 
teachers not equipped to furnish room 
and board, we should like a list. of 
their day and evening courses: evening 
courses for those who will find gain- 
ful occupations during the day; day 


courses for the students for whom we 
may be able to secure patrons of the 
arts willing to assist discharged soldiers 
in paying room and board. 

Appeal to civilians: If you can assist 
some discharged soldier with his room 
and board while he is studying or wish 
to contribute a portion of it, please 
write to us to what extent you would 
like to make yourself responsible. Please 
canvass your friends in behalf of the 
cause. 

To teachers everywhere: We will 
send a reprint of this article to every 
association we have on file. We invite 
every association to work with us on 
this project and, if preferred, you ma\ 
send your answers through your associ- 
ation groups. But please bear in mind 
that this information must be sent to 
us as promptly as possible. ‘Thousands of 
men are being discharged monthly, and 
the sooner you act the quicker the dance 
world can become effective in the great 
work of rehabilitation. 


Display This Magazine on Your Wall 


If you need an extra magazine to 
hang on your wall, please write to us, 
for it is important for every student, 
for every parent to see it—to canvass 
friends tor pledges tor the room and 
board for those ex-soldiers unable to 
pay their full way. We need everyone s 
cooperation, every last one’s help in 
this great job. We owe it to ou 
soldiers. 

As soon as we receive the data we 
will publish what is pertinent in_ these 
columns and turn the material over to 
the proper authorities. We are ready 
to act as the clearing house between 
you and the soldier. Do not procrastin- 
ate. You may be helping your own 
son and brother. 


RUDOLF OrTHWINE 
Publisher 
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NE OF HoLLYWOOD’s most. en- 

terprising young dance directors, 

Hermes Pan, is credited with 
many of the screen’s finest dance pro- 
ductions to date. He did the choreo- 
graphy for all the Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers musicals created 
the Carioca, the Continental, the Pic- 
colina, and introduced the Samba and 
many other novel dances to moving 
picture audiences. 


He began his dancing career ‘in, of 
all places, a fashionable speakeasy in 
New York! On second thought, how- 
ever, working in a den of iniquity did 
not appeal to Hermes, so he gave his 
notice at the end of the first night. From 


+3 


Constantine 


Constantine Interviews 
Hermes Pan 


there he landed jobs as chorus boy in 
several Broadway shows and when he 
had saved enough money, he took a 
trip to Hollywood. 

“I joined a broken-down stock com- 
pany, said Hermes, “and there the 
fun started.” 


Aside from dancing in the produc- 
tions, Hermes’ other chores were to 
stage the dances and design the cos- 
tumes for the entire troupe. They 
would perform at night and_ rehearse 
another show during the day. No one 
ever received any money for his efforts. 
Instead, they would go into a _ hotel, 
sign checks for food and lodging and 
when the night’s receipts were in, their 


That gleam in Hermes Pan's eye, as he studies 
a@ movie manuscript, may be the first sign of a 
new dance brain-child for your favorite star. 


impresario would pay the bills and off 
they'd go to the next town. 

They traveled in a huge moving van. 
The costumes and scenery were piled 
up in the rear of the van, and the 
actors sat in front on smaller bits of 
scenery and props. 

“You can well imagine the style and 
comfort in which we traveled,” said 
Hermes, “when twenty out of the 
twenty-five people riding would smoke. 
Naturally, there were no windows. 

“Once we played a town where the 
night’s receipts were not enough to 
pay the hotel bills. We were not per- 
mitted to go on until either the bill 
was paid or some collateral left behind. 
My mother happened to be traveling 
with us, so we left her at the hotel 
until we made enough to bail her out. 
To this day people kid me about the 
time | hocked mother.” 


When this jaunt was over, Hermes 
was signed to stage the dances for the 
g O'clock Revue at the Music Box 
Theatre in Hollywood. A talent scout 
from R.K.O. happened to see Hermes 
and signed him to do a movie short. 
Typical of Hollywood procedure, instead 
of making the short he assisted Dave 
Gould in directing the dances for //y- 
ing Down To Rio. He created the 
Carioca number for Astaire and Rogers 
and was awarded a_ long-term con- 
tract as full-Hedged dance director. 


“Never having dreamed of becoming 
a dance director for films,” said 
Hermes, “I was a bit uncertain and 
didn’t know. exactly how to go about 
directing a dance sequence on my own. 
Actually, I had very little confidence 
in myself in that capacity.” 

“How did you go about. staging 
vour first screen dances?” I asked. 

“I made it my business to observe 
in every stage production that I saw, 
exactly which part of the action held 
my interest most. Then, while bearing 
in mind the limitations of the camera, 
| made a mental note of which part 
of the action a camera should be to- 
cused on to sustain interest.” 

In a dance production on the screen, 
everything besides the principal dancers 
is secondary, except when the number 
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being filmed is either an all-ensemble 
or precision routine. When a dancing 
star is used in a dance sequence, the 
ensemble serves as part of the _ back- 
cround, providing form and design in 
limited movement. In a stage produc- 
tion, the eye can roam about and focus 
upon whichever part of the action holds 
the attention. On the other hand, 
while viewing a movie, the eyes re- 
main straight ahead at all times and 
it is up to the dance director to focus 
the camera on the most vital part of 
the choreography swing 
camera in rhythm with the dancers 
in order to follow the action. 


While arranging the dances on ice 
tor Sonja Henie in Valley 
Serenade, Hermes loved the speed and 
the freedom of movement that the 
blades imparted. ‘The only major con- 
made inthe staging of the 
routines was the matter of timing and 
space. The skater travels much taster 
and covers more ground than the 
dancer. He estimated that the skater 
traveled about fifteen feet from 
to front to back, while the dancer 
would travel only three feet in the 
same time in a_ routine. 


Sun 


cessions 


side 


Always bearing the camera in mind, 
Hermes out his rather 
impulsively and never knows when he 
routine the dances will 
end up. He listens to a piece of musi 
and interpret it. Baste 
movement stems from music and there 
must be a. suggestive tor the 
movement applied. Since dancing is 4@ 
physical expression of an idea in move- 
ment, he uses it subjectively. 


works dances 


starts a how 


endeavors to 


reason 


“| have no way of knowing just 
what would make a yood dance se- 
quence on the screen,’ said Hermes, 
“except what | myself might like to 
how | would like to 
number open and what would 
build suspense and interest. I then 
make it .a point to keep the rhythms 
and dance patterns authentic by doing 
extensive research on the subject being 
interpreted. I don't hesitate to call in 
an expert on particular type of 
dancing when the occasion requires it.” 


see. | visualize 


sce a 


Hermes can be credited with about 
40 dance productions to date. Among 
his better known works are That 
Night in Rito, Concy Island, Blood and 
Sand, Springtime in the Rockies, We eek- 
end in Havana, Footlight Serenade, 
Sweet. Rosie O'Grady, Trish Eyes Are 
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Hermes Pan directs Hollywood 
cameras to screen dance se- 
quences for the movie-goer. 


Smiling, Pin-Up Girl, My Gal Sal, 
Rise and Shine, and Diamond Horse- 
shoe. 

Aside from creating the dances in 
Moon Over Miami, he danced tor 
the first time on the screen, with none 
other than Betty Grable as his dancing 
partner. 

“I loved working with Betty.” said 
Hermes. “She has a_ wondertul 
of humor and making that picture was 
one big round of tun. One day we 
decided to give up smoking, and_ the 
penalty tor breaking down was to have 
a gooey pie pushed in the tace. After 
a few davs Betty slipped. | knew it, 


seTise 


but couldn't catch her at it. At an 
Academy dinner, happened to sit 
several tables away from Betty. | 


strained my neck trving to look casual- 
ly in her direction. Sure enough, she 
picked up a cigarette and with the first 
putt, she spied me looking at her. What 
a shriek she let out! She thought that 
I'd caress her with the piece of pie 
that | was eating right then. | almost 


did but she was sitting with the big 


Zanuck and | 


boss 


Was atraid ot a 
suspension. Next day on the set, | had 
a lush cocoanut pie awaiting. Betty 


the scene. 
let loose and scored a direct hit, right 
on the beam! Boy, Keystone 


Kops had nothing on me that day.” 


approached gingerly on 


those 


Currently Hermes is) working on 
State 
musical, What dancing ,there is done 
in the picture is intormal. Rather than 


the 


dance spotlights the story. A lot of the 


Fair. which is not an orthodox 


story building up the dance, the 
action is carried out in dance torm, In 
the course ot a dance number, a point 
ot the 
pantomimic dance medium. This ts the 


story vis. established through a 
first time that anything of this” type 
has been done on the screen and it ts 
a new and strange task tor Hermes. 

“Whenever a that 
seems impossible, | always say to my 
self, like the 
that Cus\. must vo 
always works.” 


situation. arises 


and 
on. It 


‘This is bevinning 


wasnt 


The agile gentleman demonstrating a step is Hermes Pan, creator of the Carioca, the Conti- 
nental and the Piccolina, and introducer of the Samba and other novel dances to filmdom. 
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The Littlefields 


by ANN BARZEL 


[Editor's Note: This is the second arti- 
cle about the stagestruck Littlefields. In 
the May issue we learned how it all 
began when AMlommie of Catherine, 
Dorothie and Carl was introduced to 
the footlights by her young husband. 
Wee left them as Catherine marries 
socialite Philip Leidy. | 
N 1934 BALANCHINE came to Amer- 
ica to start the School of American 
Ballet. A nucleus of good dancers 
was needed and he got in touch with the 
Littlefields whom he had met in 
Europe. (Both Dorothie and Catherine 
had gone to Paris several times tor 
study). A group of girls that had 
been trained for the opera ballets went 
to New York and became the soloists 
of the subsequently formed American 
Ballet. Dorothie came _ back from 
Europe where she was studying to be- 
come the first American teacher at the 
School of American Ballet. 
But Catherine could not rete#®t. The 
barre and the footlights were too much 
a lure. In the middle ’’30s ballet was 
going through a hectic and controver- 
sial rebirth. ‘The Ballet Russe and 
the American Ballet were pulling in 
different directions. On Oct. 25, 1935 


the Littlefield Ballet was born. It 
started with eighteen dancers. ‘There 
weren't enough boys so brother Carl, 
who was more interested in flying air- 
planes, was literally dragged into 
the company. 

Carl had a great deal of ability. 
He soon developed a clean classical 
stvle and was an excellent and sympa- 
thetic partner for Catherine. Although 
he came into the company unwillingly, 
the European tour, command perform- 
ances and the honorable treatment ac- 
corded the ballet at a diplomatic re- 
ception in Washington made him proud 
of the Littlefield Ballet and his ambi- 
tion was aroused. By the time he en- 
tered the army in 1941 Carl Little- 
held was one of the best male ballet 
dancers in America. 

Dorothie, who had been dancing 
‘ith the Ballet Russe in Europe, re- 
turned to America to be first soloist 
in the Littlefield Ballet. By this time 
she was as perfect a technician as we 
have ever seen. And as everybody who 
has seen her knows, she also has real 
balletic style plus looks and_ person- 
ality. She is of additional value to the 
company: she has a prodigious memory 


Catherine Littlefield directing “Jubilee” for 
N. Y. World's Fair — Paul Haakon center front. 


and knows every role, every cue, every 
bit of business in the Littlefield reper- 
toire. A perfectionist herself, and with 
complete understanding of her sister's 
work, she was invaluable in rehearsing 
the company in these first years. 

Catherine was choreographer and 
prima ballerina of the troupe. Her 
experience in both fields fitted her 
admirably for the work at hand. Caro- 
line Littlefield was director of the 
company. 

The first ballets presented by the 
new group were Soirée Galente to 
Chopin music, The Minstrels by De- 
bussy and a divertissement of character 
dances. For a children’s performance 
Snow Queen with specially composed 
music by Murray Cutler was added to 
the repertoire. Alexis Dolinoff, who 
had come to America to appear in 
H.P. was the choreographer of dubade 
to music by Poulenc. 

Performances were given anywhere 
—usually for clubs and schools. One 
piano served for accompaniment. ‘The 
fees were split among the dancers, the 
management took nothing. 

Then Catherine choreographed what 

she considers her best ballet, Daphnis 
and Chloe to Ravel’s music. It was 
presented at Robin Hood Dell in 
Philadelphia with Stokowski conduct- 
ing, and it broke all attendance rec- 
ords for that open air theater. Subse- 
quently Daphnis was repeated at the 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York. 
Ravel’s Bolero and Parable in Blue, 
a penthouse ballet with music by 
Martin Gabowitz, completed the pro- 
gram. 
The next season the Littlefi®@ld Bal- 
let dared come out on a scale at- 
tempted only by the Russian Imperial 
Ballet or Diaghilev. They produced 
the complete three acts of The Sleep- 
ing Beauty with one hundred dancers 
and eighty-five musicians. It was very 
successful. 

Catherine danced Princess Aurora. 
Alexis Dolinoff, Carl Littlefield and 
Thomas Cannon were three of the 
princes and Edward Caton danced 
the Bluebird. Lazar Galpern was the 
wicked fairy Carabosse. The six un- 
known youngsters who were the _ six 
fairies have all made their mark in 
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the dance world. They were Dorothie 
Littlefield, Dania Krupska, Karen 
Conrad, Joan McCracken, June Gra- 
ham and Miriam Golden. 


The rest of the history of the Little- 
field Ballet has been recently and 
widely described. ‘che company started 
with a classical foundation, but when 
the European tour was undertaken, 
two American ballets were made to 
commissioned music. ‘These were Barn 
Dance and Terminal. 


In Europe there were critical ac- 
colades and honorary decorations but 
we have always cherished most the 
account of the royal command _per- 
formance in Brussels. Emissaries from 
the palace had instructed the dancers 
in the correct procedure of bows and 
curtain calls. The performance went 
smoothly and was well-liked by the 
king, but when it came time to take 
the bows in the long tutus of the 
Chopin ballet, there on the stage near 
the footlights brazenly lay a pair of 
ruffled tutu panties. Everyone pre- 
tended not to notice as bows were 
taken according to protocol, but each 
time the curtain went down between 
bows every girl in the company fur- 
tively tried to investigate her own 
sartorial state—just in case. Later it 
was learned that an extra pair of 
panties had been pinned between the 
skirts of one of the costumes, but they 
made the command performance 
mighty memorable. 


There were transcontinental tours 
in America, performanees at the Holly- 
wood Bowl and three seasons with 
the Chicago Opera set a standard for 
opera ballet that no group has ever 
reached in either execution or taste. 
The Littlefield knowledge of opera is 
prodigious. Not only was director 
Catherine able to avoid the musical 
errors and usual mis-cues but knew the 
operas so well that she could set 
“business” and stage action for every 
moment the ballet was on stage. 
Furthermore, when an accompanist 
was unavailable she was familiar 
enough with the music to sing from 
a score for all the rehearsal—and the 
dancers were cued better than any 
troupe before or after them. 


More ballets were made right along. 
Besides those mentioned there were 
Fairy Doll, Café Society, Ladies’ Bet- 
ter Dresses, Let the Righteous Be 
Glad, Fantasia, Bach Classical Suite, 
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Poeme, Viennese Waltz, and Fete 
Champétre. Catherine received the 
gold medal of the Pennsylvania Arts 
and Sciences Society “for distinguished 
service in the arts and sciences .. . 
in recognition of the creative work 
done by her in the developing of dis- 
tinctive American Ballet.” 


Dorothie Littlefield: an attractive theatrical 
personality with impeccable technique. 


Besides showing what could be done 
in ballet in America, Catherine, who is 
an excellent speaker 
something to say and is articulate— 


because she has 


spoke to many groups of teachers, dan- 
cers and just people. She did wonder- 
ful missionary work for ballet. 
Dorothie taught classes and danced 
with her impeccable technique and 
brought new standards ot perfection to 
the dance. Carl Littlefield and the 
other virile boys ot the troupe helped 
overcome the American distaste tor men 
in ballet. 


The Littlefield company was dancing 
in Chicago on Dec. 7, 1941. New 
plans were being made tor the group 
—but evervthing changed. Almost 
every boy in the Littlefield Ballet en- 
tered active service in the army, navy or 
marines. Catherine did not teel there 
could be a company with no men at all. 
The troupe had always been strong in 
men and Catherine was particularly 
fond of exploiting the athleticism of 
American boys. 

‘There were many ofters tor Cath 
erine’s choreographic talents. She had 
shown her complete grasp ot theatrical 
values in staging the huge dance num- 
bers in Jubilee at the New York 
World’s Fair. Now came ice shows, 
Broadway musicals—and a circus to 
stage. But there should be something 
different soon. Catherine’s deep know! 
edge of danse d’e¢cole—she lived ballet 
so many years—plus her current years 
of miscellaneous theatrical activities are 
sure to result in something interesting. 
Hovering near the surface is an intense 
love of dancing and it is bound to come 
out in some tangible torm as was the 


Littlefield Ballet. 

Dorothie’s years of traimmy kids ton 
the Littlefield company plus her own 
ability and knowledge of correct dane- 
ing make her one of the most popular 
teachers at the School ot American 
Ballet. But she is essentially a theatri 
cal personality—attractive, vay and a 
terrific dancer. She danced recently in 
a revival ot lagabond Aing and is now 
in Song of Norway. 

When Pearl Harbor was attacked 
Carl Littletield tried to enlist inp Chi 
Cayo. Ir took him a tew weeks to get 
in, but he finally was accepted tor the 
air service and he is now a first leu- 
tenant in the army air torce. He pilots 
a B25 and has completed 70 missions. 
His numerous decorations include the 
Soldier’s Medal and ‘The Distinguished 
Flying Cross. His only reminder ot 
dancing days was that one ship he flew 
was named “The Ballerina’. On he 
side was painted a huge basket and a 
rose was painted in it atter each sue 
cesstul mission. The basket was filled 
long ago and “The Ballerina” has since 
cracked up and Carl has piloted othe: 
planes. 

Caroline Littletield 
some of the most distinguished dancers 
today — still maintains the Littlefield 
School on Ludlow Street Phila 
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Courtesy Collection George Chaffee 
Marie Taglioni and her brother Paul. 


HERE HAVE RECENTLY come into 
niy possession three autograph let- 
ters ot the nineteenth- 
century ballerina, Marie ‘Vaglioni. Each 
is interesting in itself, but when taken 


vreat 


together the three torm remarkably 
clear outline of the entire career of 
the dancer. 

‘The first was written in 1837, when 
height ot her 
member of 


‘Tavlioni was at the 
fame. The most brilliant 
a distinguished family of dancers and 
choreographers, Marie “Vaghoni had 
made her debut at the Paris Opera in 
1827.| In 1832 had 
triumphant success in her father’s spec- 
tacular ballet, Lai Sylphide, which 
marked an epoch in the history of the 
dance. She was generally acknowledged 


scored a 


to be the finest dancer of her time. 
When this first letter was written her 
vreatest rival, Fanny Elssler, had but 
recently appeared upon the scene (she 
Paris debut in 1834) and 
serious 


made her 
was just beginning to be a 
threat to the established ballerina. 
The letter is a simple one, addressed 
presumably to the Pretect of Fine 
Arts. It is direct and sincere, but its 
rambling construction (the whole letter 
sentences) leads 
‘Taglioni de- 


Is expressed In two 
one to believe that 
voted a great deal more time to. per- 
tecting her pirouettes than studying 
her grammar. All three of the letters 
Krench, which mtst 
toreign language her, 
Swedish and 


are written in 
have been a 
since. her mother was 
her tather Italian. 

| have translated the letter as liter- 


ally as possible, but since any English 


version of the salutation would seem 
awkward, it is given in the original 
lrench: 
“VMonsicur le prefet, 

| should like to ask your kind 
permission to have the pit of the 
Opera converted into. stalls for 
the performance which is be 
given on the 22nd of this month 
for my benefit at the .dcademi 
Royale de Musique; the public 
has thronged to the box office in 
such crowds, wishing to see this 
pertormance, that ladies par- 
ticular cannot obtain — suitable 
seats, the boxes having all been 
retained by the yearly subscribers, 
am depending upon your gen- 
erosity, .VMonsieur le prefet, that 
vou will give me the means of 
satisfying the demands of the 
public, in authorizing a measure 
which has already been taken in 
similar circumstances, and notably 
at a benefit performance given on 
the 8th of April 1835. 

| have the honor to be 
deepest respect Monsieur le prefet 
humble obedient 


with 


your very 
servant, 
Marie ‘Vaglioni 
April 8” 

It has been impossible — to 
whether or not the dancer's 
was granted, but something is known 
ot the performances to which she refers. 


learn 
request 


benefit on April 22, 1837, 
was the occasion of her last appear- 


ance at the 
departure tor 


Paris Opera betore her 
The program 
consisted ot Auber’s ballet-opera, 
Dieu ct la Bayadére, and Taglioni's 
ballet, Lai Sylphide. both 
the beneficiary. ‘The tenor 
Dupre, who had just made a_ sensa- 
tional debut, third act of 
Stradella. A violin, 
named Moeser, plaved a concerto. The 


Russia. 


favorite 
danced by 


sang the 
prodigy ot the 


principal novelty of the generous pro- 
vram 
pearance tor the first and last time = in 
a divertissement, Diane 

Which had been especially 
tor the occasion by Auber. 


was, however, ‘“Taglioni’s —ap- 
Chasscresse, 


composed 


in Her Letters 


by LILLIAN MOORE 


It must have been a thrilling per: 
formance. Parisian society had, ot 
course, turned out in full force to bid 
farewell to its favorite, and the audi- 
ence included many distinguished men 
of arts and letters. he prices for seats 
had been raised to such an extent that 
places in the pit (those to which ‘Tag- 
lioni’s letter refers) sold for 25 franes 
instead of the usual 3 frances cen- 
times. The — total exceeded 
35.000) tranes. 

It was on this evening that ‘Taglion 
spoke trom the stage for the onl) 
time during the entire course of he 
Sylphidi 
dancers were obliged to “fly” 
the stage, suspended on wires. Some- 
thing went wrong with the machinery, 
instead 


receipts 


career, In La two vouny 


ACTOss 


and the two helpless girls, 
of alighting gracetully in’ wings, 
were left dangling clumsily in the ai 
mm full view of the audience. It was 
necessary to curtain while 
they were rescued, and the audience. 
accident ~had 
became noisy and_ restless, 
‘Taglioni herself before the 
footlights. “Do not be alarmed, ladies 
and gentlemen,” she said simply, “No 
one has been injured.” 


close the 
tearing that serious 
occur red 
stepped 


The pertormance was resumed, and 


continued without turther — mishaps 


until two in) the morning. ‘laglioni 
was showered with bouquets and gifts 
betore the enthusiastic audience relue- 
tantly permitted her to leave the stage. 

Atter Paris 


Opera, Vaghonit danced for a month 


taking leave of «the 
in London, and then journeyed to Russia, 
where she made her first appearance 
in September. 

The other performance — to 
‘Vaghoni reters in this letter, that of 
April 8. 1835, was the occasion of the 
last public appearance of the great 
Auguste Vestris. He danced a minuet 
with ‘Laghoni, and 
white-haired old man, the young bal- 
lerina hair so that it 
would match his. Fanny Elssler danced 
on the same evening in the ballet. ot 


which 


since he was a 


powdered her 


(continued on page 30 
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HE SHOCKER OF THE SEASON Oc- 

curred during Arturo Toseanini’s 

engagement with the Los Angeles 
Symphony at the Shrine Auditorium. 
While the maestro was 
Invitation To The Dance, 26-vear old 
Helen Faville took the title literally. 
She ran down the aisle, jumped on the 
stage and pranced about while the 
6700 people assembled there to hear 
the concert sat transfixed. After a 
while “Toscanini noticed the darkly- 
clad, barefooted figure leaping wildly, 
and stopped the music. It wasn’t until 
the police grabbed Miss Faville, how- 
ever, that she stopped dancing. When 
the girl was on her way to the local 
jail, the maestro continued the coneert 
uninterrupted. Later the newspapers 
reported that Arthur Murray oftered 
Miss Faville a job as dance instructress. 
the protession, 


disgrace to dance 


call it. 


Charles Collins and Dorothy Stone 
took quite a workout when they came 
in tor some action pictures tor the Civie 
Light Opera's version of The Red Mill. 
Dorothy was thrown, bent over double 
and spun around until she was dizzy 
while Charles became just plain worn 


Patricia Sims and Mildred Ann Mauldin dance 
in Aida Broadbent's ballet of ‘The Red Mill.” 
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conducting | 


West Coast News 


by CONSTANTINE 


got the desired 


started when 


out by the time we 
results. ‘The fun really 
Aida Broadbent acted as unofticial as- 
sistant to me tor the pictures of the 


ballet girls. She not only helped pose 


them, but insisted on singing to keep 
the girls in tempo for the action shots. 
We all agreed that Miss Aida was a 
wondertul choreographer. 


Dorothy Stone and Charles Collins, show fine 
teamwork in several numbers for “Red Mill.” 


Went to a amusing cocktail 
party given by Danny Brown in Beverls 
Hills. Dame May Witty, Tamara 
Geva, John Emery, Harriet Parsons, 
Tonio Selwart, Beulah Bondi, Julia 
Dean and Charles Korvin were amongst 
the guests. Norma Talmadge and | had 


very 


a delightful chat and discovered that we 
both come trom the same neck of the 
woods. She was pleased to find that 
someone under eighty (me) remembered 
work on the screen. When Selena 
| was at home again. 


hes 
Rovle came in, 
We used to work tovether at the Stage 
Door Canteen in New York. 


Ray Milland came in with Harry 
Mines to see some of my ballet photo 
collection. Ray is an earnest ballet en- 
thusiast and they had a time looking at 
the various and sundry pictures of their 


tavorites. Betore the evening was over, 


Constantine 


Lotte Goslar in the make-up for “Woodsprite.” 


| found Ray to be a bulltight aficionado 


too, so out came my cape, banderillas 
and other paraphernalia and we prac- 
tically wrecked the studio while we com- 


pared notes and demonstrated various 


had Sunday 
Dell think- 


ing that thev were seeing things when 


bullfighting movements, 
Harry's amusement. 


Lotte Goslar and I! 


morning strollers kern 
we did a color spread on her // ood 
sprite She 
languished in fern beds. | don't know 
-_Lotte im a 


number. climbed trees and 


which was) tunmer 
tesque makeup or the startled taces of 
the passerbys. Other than noticing a 
tew bewildered children 
adults seriously thinking of taking the 


pledge, we got through the job with 


and some 


many good laughs. 


Saw lee Capades at the Pan Pacitic 
Auditorium. The show is an elaborate 
one and. strictly the 
class. ‘Too much whirlwind knockabout 
skating in it. The colortul Fiesta num- 
ber was well staged by Chester Hale 
with a clever bullfight sequence choreo- 

Eduardo Donna 
new 


extravavanza 


vraphed by Cansino, 


Atwood's solo -showed marked 
improvement in her style. Jimmy Law- 
rence s pair with Ann 
tull of vouthful rhythm and _ precision. 
Red MeCarthy body 
paint whizzed by on 
Waite 
plause skating. 


Old the 
This team just glides about with ef- 


Robinson was 
shimmering in 
racers and Eric 
got a lion's share of the ap- 


‘The 


house. 


for his comedy 


Smoothies tore down 
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that world. Yet this 


photo: Alfredo Valente 


Tudor as Tybalt in his ‘Romeo and Juliet.” 


VER SINCE Undertow opened at the 
Metropolitan April, everyone 

has been asking what Antony 
‘Tudor meant by his ballet, and won- 
dering whether they caught his inten- 
tion. What were the obscure-sounding 
Greek names, and why were there no 
program notes? Which of the many 
interpretations was the right one? 
Between rehearsal for Hollywood 
Pinafore and a performance with Ballet 
Theatre, Antony ‘Tudor tound time to 
answer these questions and a few more. 
Mr. Tudor is) unassuming and 
charming. His name suggests the ro- 
mantic England of castles and kings, 
and he himself, gentle and — poetic- 
looking, one of the characters trom 
distinguished 
choreographer was born and raised, not 
in the genteel society his ballet Lilac 
Garden depicts, but in the harsh locale 
of his ballet, U'ndertow—the slums ot 
London. 
It is these two aspects of his lite, 
the one poetic and romantic, the other 
sordid and realistic, which one sees in 
the two-sidedness of his choreography. 
There the expressiveness of — the 
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Understanding Antony Tudor 


movement, exciting, strong, and beauti- 
ful, in its own right; and on the other 
hand the subject with which it is con- 
cerned. In the case of Undertow, the 
subject is sordid indeed—the  psycho- 
logical study of murder. 

Rather than have program 
Antony ‘Tudor preters to let the dane- 
ing speak for itself. Rather than tell 
people what they are expected to. see, 
he wants them to be perceptive enough 
to find out for themselves. So he was 
pleased with the individual reactions to 
Undertow. “It was exactly what | 
intended and what | expected,” he said. 
“If audiences are to gain the fullest 
enjoyment, they must be trained as 
well as the dancers to do some of the 
work,” 

‘The story of the ballet is roughly 
this: the Prologue shows the birth of 
the ‘Transgressor, and the beginning of 
a complex in the child when his mother 
withdraws from him to indulge in a 
love embrace with her husband. This 
neglect in infancy leads to a neurotic 
mistrust of all women, which later in 
lite prevents him responding to 
the advances of the girls he meets in 
the city streets. His various experiences 
reach a climax in his encounter with 
Medusa, arch seductress of them all. 
So determined she to make him 
either yield to her desire or kill her, 
his deep-seated neurosis leaves him no 
alternative. He kills her, and it is at 
the same time both a murder of the 
woman and the death of the repression 
which Medusa symbolizes. 

Again, as in Pillar of Fire, we have 
the theme of the treeing of an indi- 
vidual from the emotional tensions that 
grip him, but unlike Pillar of Fire the 
story does not have a happy ending. 
There is retribution for being carried 
away by the strong undercurrents of 
Epilogue, the 
‘Transgressor stands alone in the vast 
cosmos, an outcast among tellow- 
men. 

This is not the only way of viewing 
Undertow. “Vo everyone in the audi- 
ence it meant something quite difterent, 
which I think is good,” ‘Tudor ex- 


notes, 


passion, and in_ the 


by DOROTHY BARRET 


plains. Like life itself, a work of art 
has many facets and can be under- 
stood in many ways. For instance, in 
the Epilogue a balloon floats 
away. To the poet in the audience it 
symbolizes man’s aspirations, to the 
psychologist, his loss of innocence, and 
to the realist, it is merely a_ bit ot 
local color. Actually it can be all three, 
and the more meanings one finds in 
it, the richer one’s experience. Like- 
wise, the winged horses in the deco: 
of Undertow’'s tinal scene can be vari- 
ously interpreted. To ‘Tudor they suy- 
vested the avengers of everything, the 
Kour Horsemen of the Apocalypse; 
and in addition the winged horse. 
Pegasus, who sprang from the blood 
of Medusa’s head. Vo Raymond 
Breinin, the artist who designed the 
backdrop, the favorite 
painting motif. 

‘There is more than meets the eve 
in Ludor’s ballets. Behind all his work 
is scholarly thoroughness. When, 
just a year after he quit his job as a 
butcher to become a dancer, he choreo- 
graphed his first work for Marie Ram- 
bert’s Ballet Club London, he 
chose Shakespeare's T'welfth-Night tor 
his subject. At that time he was veri 
poor, but with a small sum his father 
had given him to buy a bicycle for his 
twenty-first birthday, he took a_ trip 
to Italy in order to get the proper at- 
mosphere tor the story. In his recent 
Shakespearean ballet he is no less care- 
ful about detail. Phrases like “I bite 
my thumb at you,” in Romeo and 
Juliet he translates into vivid choreo- 
graphic gesture. 

The Greek names he chose for the 
cast ot characters in) Undertow show 
a rare familiarity with the gods of 
antiquity.. If you look up goddesses 
like Ate and Cybele in the dictionary, 
you will tind they represent the exact 
qualities indicated by the choreography 
for their modern namesakes. “ludor 
says that a perceptive audience should 
have had no doubt as to what the types 
were from the ballet itself. But every 


horse was a 
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The Dance in Canada 


HE ANNUAL visit of the Ballet 

Russe de Monte Carlo to the 

eastern part of Canada, occurred 
as usual this vear near the end of their 
season, when the attitude of the com- 
pany is One of anticipation tor a well- 
carned rest and State secrets such as 
next season's new works and dancers 
are whispered trom ear. to ear. 

As to the new ballets, vour eaves- 
dropping correspondent overheard that 
some tour to five new works are de- 
sired, though it is none too certain that 
the quota will be met. In addition te 
the revival of Raymonda, two other 
possibilities seem tairly detinite. Most 
of the new works will no doubt be by 
Balanchine, who has now emerged as 
the company’s dominant influence. The 
music of Glazounov tor Raymonda 
is not likely to appeal to Balanchine 
and in fact Serger Denham, the director 
of the Ballet Russe, mentioned while 
in Montreal that Pierre Viladimiroys 
may be responsible tor the revival. 

‘Titles for other additions to the 
repertoire are not decided. “lwo that 
Balanchine favors most are for a ballet 
to music collected trom shorter pieces 
by Vittorio Rieti and a= specially-com- 
missioned work from Darius Milhaud 
in the torm of a suite based on the 
characteristic music of various pro 
vinces ot France. Rieti is a composer 
who has never obtained his deserved 
recognition; he was a pupil of Respighi 
and worked in conjunction with Diag- 
hilev, particularly for the ballets Noah's 
Ark and Barabau. A composer of ogher 
distinguished works, he now lives in 
New York. Those who are acquainted 
with Milhaud’s Suite Provencal, a re- 
cent work which has become popular 
through) recordings frequent  per- 
tormances, will have some approxima- 
tion of what the ballet may contain. 
Milhaud, now also a_ resident of the 
United States, is one of the . most 
vitted and erratic of modern com- 
posers, and he has worked in practically 
every medium with uneven but. often 
brilliant results. 

New dancers tor the company are 
always a delicate subject, and the only 
announced addition to date is Marie- 
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by FRANCIS A. COLEMAN 


Jeanne, of last season's Ballet Inter- 
national. (Not to be contused with the 
International Ballet otf London, which 
still continues its useful work in’ Eng- 
land.) Canadian dancers in the com- 
pany at present, to add a note of local 
interest, are Nora White and Claire 
Pasch. Nora's younger sister, Pat. will 
join the company ino August. 

Nearly all the perrormances i) 
Canada had capacity audiences and en- 
thusiastic receptions. Danilova reigned 
absolute queen ot all she surveved, ob- 
taining the tribute due her remarkable 
artistrv. But after Damlova?- For- 
tunately, we do not have to paraphrase 
Mime. de Pompadour’s tamous remark, 
Apres mot, le deluge. A tine crop of 
younger artists are being given an. op- 
portunity ot developing under the direct 
inspiration of Danilova and Franklin. 

The Canadian season revealed to us 
one of the most brilliant of the vounger 
dancers, Marv Ellen Moylan. She 
demonstrated ai virtually flawless and 
clear technique. Her personality re- 
mains to be fully disclosed, tor she was 
not seen in roles of much range. We 
look forward to the day when Mliss 
Movlan will be given greater scope 
and opportunity. 

Miles. Boris, ‘Vallehiet and Etheridge 
are pillars of strength and important 
artists, whose work verges on charactes 
dancing, tor in each case they are being 
“typed” to certain roles. Nathalie 
Krassovska belongs in a class by her- 
self. a dancer of “temperament,” as a 
local advertisement read ino announcing 
the violinist Huberman. She just loved 
to suffer and be a martyr: certainly a 
very romantic and sentimental dancer. 
Her charm and personality gave her a 
unique position with the audience, and 
her technique was well tounded on 
classic principles authentic tradition- 
al stvle, which included a happy dis- 
Mentioned 
in dispatches — Pauline Goddard and 


regard of musical values. 


Yvonne Chouteau, both very nice. 
Franklin and Lazovski worked well 
tovether and handled the leading male 
roles in tine stvle. Danielian was to be 
much admired also, and audiences want 
to see more of him. Ot the other male 


dancers, one must mention the tine ele- 
vation of Nikita ‘Valin and Nicolas 
Mayallanes made an able partner. 
The company has made vast improve- 
ments during the last tew vears despite, 
or perhaps because, of the conspicuous 
absence of many “stars.” and a small 
supporting personnel. It was “‘Voscanini 
who said, “I only recognize the ‘stars’ 
i the heavens.” The balance and ef- 
ficiency ot the ensembles have changed 
tor the better also, and scenery and 
costuming make a good impression. 


The main problem appears to be one 
of balance, or Balanchine. The pun 
is hard to resist. with apologies to this 
excellent choreographer whose works 
are among the most vital creations in 
baller of the present dav. However 
there ts no doubt there can be too much 
of a good thing. There are moods of 
haunting beauty in his ballets, but con- 
siderable repetition and some obscurity 
also. It is not easy.to understand the 
mixture of pure abstract ballet with 
occasional elements of allegory or mime 
which remain unresolved. theater, 
Balanchine does not always grip. the 
audience, and the works themselves do 
not have the same impact as others 
which may perhaps be much easier to 
perform in terms of actual technique. 

Q¢ the Balanchine works given in 
Canada, the most successtul must surely 
be Danses Concertantes. Here is the 
pertect combination of music and chor- 
eography, which is not telt with Bal- 
anchine’s treatment of 
Ballet Imberial and Mozartiana were 
viven mixed receptions. And there are 
many rewarding features in both works, 
although coupled with what appears to 
be rather forced irrelevant. In 
Mozartiana there are some wondertul 
things, but most people must have come 
out of the theater teeling that the 
funereal, scarecrow figures of the Pre- 
vhiera movement bordered on the 
ludicrous, chiefly because the mood was 
not anticipated. Serenade is an old 
triend, but the Bourgeow Gentilhomme 
is not, nor likely to become one. It 
was given often here because of the 
associations its title has with Wodliere's 
play, although that is about as tar as it 
voes, Which is really fot enough. 

‘The balance of the repertoire is con- 
ventional and now quite tamiliar even 
to the newer audiences ot the company. 
‘The tolkss Rodeo was seen to be a 


(eontinued on page 34) 
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Crashing Cecchettis Class 


ER TEACHERS were always send- 
H ing notes to Mama and Papa, 
suggesting that little Gisella 
Caccialanza be sent to dancing school. 
“What in heaven’s name is_ this 
idea?” her puzzled father, a sculptor, 
demanded. Why did grammar school 
teachers in San Diego and Los Angeles, 
who knew naught of dancing, suggest 
dancing as a career for his young pride 
and hopeful? Well, if it was to. be, 
so be it — but nothing but the best! 
After brief dance instruction, Gisel- 
la’s ballet teacher said, “Gisella should 
have studied under Cecchetti. Oh, if 
only the master Cecchetti were. still 
Cecchetti was so famous that 
most people thought he must be dead. 
Later the Caccialanza elders heard 
rumors he was not only alive but still 
teaching. Some said aye, others said 
nay. 


living!’ 
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by EARL LEAF 


‘They determined to go and learn for 
themselves, so Mama took her rather 
frightened oftspring to Italy where her 
fondest hopes were realized. Yes, he 
lived and taught. 

‘The season was late when they final- 
ly arrived at Milan. “hey had no idea 
how to meet Cecchetti; they did not 
know how looked.  Forbidding 
yuards prevented their entrance to the 
famous La Scala. Mother with little 
CGrisella at her heels, hung around 
awaiting an opportunity. 

Once when ‘Toscanini was driving 
out of La Scala in his limousine, mother 
and daughter walked in. Breathlessly 
they rushed through the halls of the old 
opera house until they found a ballet 
class in session. 

“Our ballet teacher in America said 
Signor Cecchetti was dead but I hear 
he’s still alive,” Mama _ cried, inter- 


Ballerina Gisella Caccialanza, protegee of 
the great Cecchetti, is appearing as guest 
artist with the San Francisco Opera Company. 


rupting the teacher inthe midst ot his 
instruction. 

“T am Cecchetti,” the teacher shout- 
ed indignantly. “Il am NOT dead. HE 
is dead!” 

The master interviewed them after 
class. He gave Gisella some papers to 
sort out but, scared half out of her 
wits, she messed them up properly. 

“Excellent!” Cecchetti 
“That's what I want. It’s easier to 
teach someone who knows very little 
than to teach someone who knows a 


exclaimed. 


vreat deal of nothing.” 

Gisella entered Cecchetti’s class at 
the age of eleven and studied three 
vears under him. She won three medals 
for progress — bronze, silver and gold 
—for successive years. Cecchetti. be- 
came so fond of his protegee that he 
arranged through the Pope and MLusso- 
lint to have himself named her god- 
tather. 

At the end of three years, however, 
Papa Caccialanza was ailing and want- 
ed his wife and daughter back. As a 
matter of fact, shortly after her return 
both her tather and Cecchetti died. 
Betore he passed away, however, Cec- 
chetti sent her a medal given him by 
the company and a letter and manu. 
script (still unpublished) telling every 
detail of his lite. 

In America Gisella couldn't seem to 
find herself. She won an = Albertina 
Rasch scholarship, but was miserable. 
She was bufteted around in stupid stage 
shows:at the Chinese Theater in Hollvy- 
wood, in va.ious musical halls, and tor 
a while toured with the Fanchon and 
Mareo circuit in small tank towns. 

(ne time Serge Lifar saw her dance 
in the corps of a certain tepid dance 
show and said to the director, “You 
dare to use this girl in such a place, a 
girl with such background, a dancer 
of such great artistic merit!’ He wrote 
to Balanchine who placed her in a_posi- 
tion commensurate with her beautv, 
talent and grace, as ballerina of the 
Ballet Caravan. Director and choreog- 
rapher of the Caravan was Lew Chris- 
tensen (now a lieutenant in the Army 
overseas) whom she married in 1941. 

‘Today this shining star is guest artist 
of the San Francisco Ballet Company. 
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Carousel 


Tuneful new musical proves to 
be another de Mille success 


COT UNE Js BUSTIN’ OUT ALL OVER”, 
sings the cast of Carousel in 
one of the tenderest, most spark- 

ling musicals of the season. he ‘Vheatre 

(juild, who gave us Qflahoma!, has 

done it again with the Rouben Mamou- 

lian production based on the Ferene 

Molnar play, Liliom. ‘Vhe Rodgers- 

Hammerstein lyrics are destined to be 

hummed and whistled and danced to 

the land over. 

The ballet in Carouse/ is accorded a 
primary role, not secondary the 
action of the plot; it plavs a definite 
part in the telling of the story. Under 
Agnes de Mille’s expert direction, the 
dances contribute so naturally the 
production that whole scenes leave you 
with the impression of their having 
been entirely portrayed in dance. There 
is no dealing out of songs, spoken lines, 
and dances ... all three are integrated 
into a caretul and warm dramatization. 

The plot traces the happy-go-lucky 
but ill-fated story of Billy Bigelow 
(John Raitt), barker in Mrs. Mullin’s 
(Jean Casto) carousel, trom the time 
of his marriage to Julie Jordan (Jan 
Clayton) to his return to earth after 
an unsuccesstul attempt to rob mill- 
owner  Bascombe (Franklyn Fox) 
drives him to suicide. Another romance 
between Jean Darling as Carrie Pip- 
peridge and Eric Mattson as Enoch 
Snow aftords many lovely tunes and 
a4 generous amount of comedy, aided by 
Mervin Vye as Jigger Craig. 

The ballet in the first act is folksy 
and gay, culminating a_ spirited 
hornpipe danced by tiny Annabelle 
Lyon and tall Peter Birch. As one of 
the actors onstage remarks, “Looks like 
4 rowboat comin’*up to a lighthouse!” 

Dancing and acting honors go to 
Bambi Linn for her dramatic and 
touching delineation of Louise, the un- 
happy daughter of Julie and Billy, 
whose playmates taunt her with per- 
sistent rumors of her no-good_ tather. 
Miss Linn dances barefoot, in a 
simple jersey costume, without stage 
props or scenery, and her dance in its 
directness and. sincerity is artistic 


(continued on page 33) 
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Top: Carnival time finds a merry crowd at the ‘Carousel’, watching the dancers in the 
side show and the ballerina with her trained bear. Center: Peter Birch and Annabelle Lyon 
lead the corps in a Hornpipe. Bottom: Robert Pagent and Bambi Linn as the carnival boy and 
young Louise. Photos: Richard Tucker, Bob Golby of Graphic House, courtesy Theatre Guild. 
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Walter E. Owen 


“| hate you!" Bambi says, speaking the first 
lines of Louise in ‘Carousel.’ With gestures! 


Bambi Linn 
by WALTER E. OWEN 


UCCESS STORY in two parts, that’s 
the career of Bambi Linn. For she 
has had only two jobs in the 
theater, but what jobs! First, as Aggie, 
the exquisite dream-child in Oklahoma, 


and now as Louise in Carousel. 


As a result of her good work in 
its first musical, the “Theatre Guild 
promoted her to a dancing and = speak- 
ing part by casting her as the daughter 
ot barker Billy Bigelow (the New 
England counterpart of Liliom.) Every 
evening Bambi doesn't 
come on until twenty minutes before 
eleven, and for the next forty minutes 
practically holds the audience in_ her 
hands. In her first scene, she tells in 
a combination of modern ballet and 
pantomime, the pathetic story of the 
lonely child who is tormented by the 
other children of the town because 
she is the daughter of a thiet. She 
stops the show cold. ‘The audience 


pertormance, 


reaction on opening night was described 
thus by a 
reported by one of the dramatic editors: 
“When Bambi Linn tinished her tear- 


Broadway “‘character” as 
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jerker ballet in the second act, I got 
a peek at one of the town’s top play- 
slashers dashin’ off notes with a pencil 
in his right hand and a hanky 
in his left, dabbin’ away ‘the drops on 
the sneak so those around him wouldn't 
see he was a softy. He needn't have 
bothered. ‘They were too busy doin’ 
the same thing.”’ Following the ballet- 
pantomime, Bambi does some very 
good straight acting. In the graduation 
scene of the finale she embodies a 
hope for future happiness, inspired by 
the spirit of her father, which, unseen, 
follows her about in an eftort to win 
heavenly pardon for his sins. 
Originally Bambi’s heart soul 
were set on becoming a purely classic 
dancer, and during the early days ot 
Oklahoma, she was restive. She vearned 
to get back to her ballet studies. She 
considered joining the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, but negotiations were 
not completed. Then, through contact 
with a growing circle of friends, she 
decided to broaden her outlook with 
work at the Humphrey-Weidman 
studio “to find out what there was to 
it.’ She ended up by 
several ot their Sunday evening con- 
certs as guest artist in| The Heart 


appearing at 


Remembers. 

Her persistence voice training 
and regular dramatic lessons turned 
out to be When 
the Theatre Guild decided to produce 
Carousel, Bambi was one of the first 


preparation, 


“chosen for the cast. and her dramatic 


scenes are very. efttective. 

Bambi is just nineteen. She was born 
in Brooklyn, one of a family of several 
talented youngsters who grew up in 
a big brownstone house in one of those 
quiet residential blocks the Fort 
Greene neighborhood. Their family life 
is close-knit, happy and congemal. In 
the give and take: of lite with three 
brothers and a_ sister, one maintains 
an even keel, and Bambi modest 
and sensible, well-mannered ot 
sweet disposition. She is so. sweet in 
her ways that one character still main- 
tains she’s phony, contending that 
no one could be that way naturally. 
But spite ot this, she goes after 
whatever she wants’ with deter- 
mination that the tamily considers her 
ayyressive. 


™ Play-Goers Meet Top Dancers 


She is very blond . .. when she was 
little she must have been a towhead 
and she has blue-green eyes that 
change with her moods. When the 
yreen predominates, her eves are easily 
the coldest vou ever saw; and. that’s 
fair warning not to cross her! And she 
has a most beautiful top-to-toe blush. 
Her younger brother Ralph has a part 
in Carousel, as one of the kids, and the 
two carry off some dramatic dialogue 
that makes one of the most moving 
spots in the show. ‘The member of the 
family they are all most proud of right 
now is an older brother, Wolf, an army 
air corps lieutenant who pilots a plane 
over Attu. 
Bambi first took ballet lessons trom 
a neighborhood teacher when she was 


And this is Bambi in her usual role as the 


_ mineteen-year-old member of the Linn family. 


Walter E. Ower 


seven, but after a vear, came over to 
New York to study with the late Mik- 
hail Mlordkin. Later she went to 
Baller Arts to. study with Edward 
Caton, rounding out her instruction 
with MIme. Nemtchinova, Nimura and 
Agnes de Mlle. In the summer ot 
1942 she went to Jacob’s Pillow with 
Miss de Mille to appear in a_ folk 
ballet, on which Miss 
de Mille produced there. ‘The follow- 
ing winter, Bambi asked choreographe: 


(continued on page 32) 
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‘In Carousel’: 


Annabelle Lyon 
by EARL LEAF 


LITTLE GIRL from the Deep 

South to make good in the Big 

Time on Broadway is diminu- 
tive, beautiful Annabelle Lyon, tea- 
tured dancer in smash hit Carousel, 
choreographed by Agnes de Mille. She 
appears in three dances, the number 
most delighting the audiences a horn- 
pipe danced with Peter Birch. 

Betimes, Annabelle continues her 
ballet practice under Vincenzo Celli’s 
instruction but she is at the same time 
studying voice and dramatics, tor one 
dav she hopes to appear on the dra- 
matic stage as well. 

She is from Memphis, Tenn., where 
she won a scholarship at the Fokine 
School. With the Fokine Ballet she 
appeared at the Lewisohn’ Stadium. 
Later she studied under Balanchine 
at the American Ballet School, danced 
in the Metropolitan Opera, appeared 
in a motion picture and toured tor a 
short season. She was a_ soloist with 
Ballet Theatre at the historic opening 
in 1940 at the Center Theatre in 
Rocketeller Center, continuing with 
the company tor four seasons. 

About that time she experienced 4 
bad dose ot the old, familiar feeling 
ot being fed-up that frequently irks 
dancers some time during their careers. 
much out of a 
whether 


Dancing takes so 
dancer, Annabelle wondered 
it was worth while continuing. 

Her mixed feelings were, of course, 
temporarv—precipitated by the strain 
of overwork and a foot ailment, and 
her marriage wasn't progressing sue- 
cesstully, Eventually all) the adverse 
conditions were altered and then she 
tound, as dancers always do, the call 
ot the theater too strony to resist. 
Emerging from a two-vear_ retirement, 
she was selected at once to dance in 
Carousel, another major addition to 
Broadway's musical scene. 
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Annabelle Lyon and Peter Birch dance a 


Peter Birch 
by EARL LEAF 


YOUNG, ANIBITIOUS DANCES 
should go after varied experience 
in might) clubs) theaters, 
concerts and ballets in order to develop 
the many sides to his dancing advises 
voung Peter Birch, premier dancer ot 
the musical Carousel. His own hop- 
skip-jumping around earlier 
vears of dancing has given him the 
opportunity ot working with some ot 
the finest choreographers and artists in 
the dance world, rounding out his 
character. he teels. as well as his tech- 
nique. All the time he has personally 
aimed at becoming a first-class choreog 
rapher. 


Ear! 


traditional “Hornpipe, with de Mille influences. 


Peter Birch started dancing with 
the Ballet at 


Andre Eglevsky was making his initial 


fitteen, when 
appearance in this country after leav- 
inv the Rene Blum Ballet. ‘The tol- 
lowing vear he soloed with the com- 


pany at Lewisohn Stadium, on the 
same program with Patricia Bowman 
and Paul Haakon. At the end ot the 
returned to school, 


ballet. tap 


summer season he 


continuiny his studies in 


and Spanish dance. Later he joimed 
the Radio City Music Hall. and 
was during his” eivht months there 


that he started) planning his) own 
routines tor clubs and vaudeville, com- 
bining the three styles ot ballet. tap 
and Spanish, finally making the 
cuit with them of the Atlantic Sea- 


board muht clubs. In Washington he 
(continued on page 
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ULL MANY A FLOWER is born to 
blush unseen in the Garden of 
Terpsichore while others not half 
so lovely continue to receive the plau- 
dits of the pundits long after they 
have passed the peak of their beauty. 
Obviously, friends, this isn’t fair. 
In this best of all possible worlds, 
justice should always prevail and genius 
receive its just desserts. But, as George 
Gershwin says, “It ain't necessarily 
so.” Many of the most gifted dancers 
and dance groups remain obscure while 
often to the foretront ot public at- 


tention comes a varied assortment of 
fakes, phonies, dopes, jerks, droops 
and drips. 

Many factors may responsible 
(the breaks, business management, 
artistic direction, etc.) but we will 
confine ourselves to one factor con- 
cerning which we feel qualified to 
pontificate. 


A universal lack in the dance world 
is a fine sense of publicity and public 
relations. 

‘The 
artists, 
groups and companies rests not only 
with their splendid work but also upon 
their relationships with magazine and 
newspaper editors, writers, photogra- 
phers, critics (contemporary historians 
all) who represent and mould public 
opinion. 

Even Solomon in all his glory would 
be forgotten today had not the ancient 
scribes put his story down in writing. 

Some this sixth sense of 
publicity values and some do_ not. 
Isadore Duncan certainly had it. Ruth 
St. Denis, Ved Shawn, Katherine 
Dunham, Martha Graham, Agnes deg 
Mille, Angna Enters, La Meri, Vera 
Zorina, Kurt Jooss, Serge Lifar, Bill 
Robinson, Gypsy Rose Lee, the Hart- 
mans have it. Sol Hurok has a very 
generous ration of it. 


contemporary 
entrepreneurs, 


fame of 
choreographers, 


many 


possess 


Loose Leaves from a Dance Notebook 
by EARL LEAF 


Speaking with all the authority of 
our twenty vears as writer, newspaper- 
man, foreign correspondent and editor, 
we want to emphasize that scriveners 
like so-called “‘publicity hounds.” ‘These 
folk have learned how to treat the 
press; they help the interviewer or 
biographer make a good story, they co- 
operate with the photographer or 
painter, they recognize that writing 1s 
as distinguished a protession as dancing. 

condescending attitude 
practitioners of another art breeds ill- 
will and obscurity. Yet we have wit- 
nessed one snippet of a dancer behave 


towards 


with ill-mannered arrogance towards a 
writer and photographer who wished 
to interview and photograph her. Need- 
less to they simply walked out 
on her. 

Kew failures in public relations are 
caused by bad manners, however. More 
prevalent reasons are ignorance of its 
importance or even shyness meeting 
others outside their orbit ot 
activity. handicaps be 
remedied by any clever and intelligent 
person who can realize that reputation 
is won by a combination of elements 
that contribute to produce the result. 

Kor groups, and companies 
we wouldn't even mention the subject 
that 
don't 


say, 


own 


schools 


ot paid advertising were it not 
remarks as “We 
our 


we hear such 


have to advertise because classes 
(or theater) are already tull to capa- 
city.’ Fallacious reasoning, say, 
based upon short-sighted understanding 
of the purpose of advertisement. 

‘The art of dance has a new ally 
today which did not exist until recent 
vears: photography. Every dancer 
should have a good file of pictures of 
varied intent, the smooth, 
suave, retouched studio photograph and 
the action-picture which will catch and 
reveal one’s own particular brand of 
dance personality and achievement. 

It must give Martha Graham much 
satistaction to know that long = vears 
atter she has dust to dust returned, 
dance lovers will be studying and en- 


including 


joving Barbara Morgan's remarkable 
book of Graham dance-action  photo- 
graphs. 


For a hobby people collect postage 
stamps, antique furniture, autographs 
of celebrities, theater programs. Our 
hobby is collecting Denbyisms in the 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune. We think 
Edwin Denby is an_ honest, enthus- 
lastic, sincere and discerning critic of 
the dance but we often wonder how 
he manages to see so many details of 
a dancer’s performance. You'll see 
what we mean in a minute. We 
especially enjoy his column he 


writes about ‘Lamara “Toumanova. 


burns him when 


It apparently 
she is “unbecomingly dressed tor her 
hip formation” but at least her “block- 


like limp arms and _ predatory 
head position, her strangely static and 
magnificent leg control set her apart 
from others.” He also likes her “accent 
on powerful separation of the. limbs.” 

Viola Essen’s instep enraptures him. 
William Dollar's form de- 
lights him except for “his mannerism 
of relaxing his loins in the air and his 
neck in poses.” Leon Danielian, 
Denby, is the most brilliant American 
in leaps but if Leon wants to tickle 
Denby he must tighten up “his expres- 
sive power in the connection between 


torso, 


musical 


sai\s 


arms and torso.” 

Alicia) Mlarkova’s “quickness ot 
thighs, the arrowy flexibility of the 
instep, her responsiveness in the torso, 
the poise of the arms, the sweetness 
ot the wrists, the grace of neck and 
head,” has not missed Denby’s alert 
eve, 

(continued on page 40) 
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VITTORIA Courtesy George Chaffee 


The Souvenir Print 


Plate 13. untitled, from Discours au vray du Ballet dansé par le Rov, le dimanche XXIXe 
jour de janvier MVIceXVII, avec les desseins, tant des machines et apparences differentes, 
que tous les habits des Masques — Paris, published by Pierre Ballard, 1617. 


(The small cut — see next page — is Plate 12 from the same souvenir program.) 
a 


The illustrations were designed and engraved by Daniel Rabel, painter to the king 
(Louis XII1L), whe also designed the costumes for the ballet. The scenery and machines were 
executed by the Francinis. Libretto by Durand and Bordier. Music by Ciuedron, Bataille, 
Boesset, Belleville, and others. 

The fourteen dancers are Louis XIII of France (who danced the genius of fire and headed 
the Grand Ballet) and thirteen of his nobles: MM. de Luynes (who directed the ballet 
and danced Renaud), Vendosme, Mompoullan, le general des Galleres, Roche Guvon, 
Liancourt, Blinville, Challais, Humieres, Courtanvault, Rochefoucauld, Brantes, Palluau. 


The engravings measure each circa 5x 6'2 inches. 
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Courtesy George Chaffee 


S THIS COLUMN was due on the 
Editor’s desk came the electrify- 
ing news of V-E Day, flashed 

the world over at last—the official, long 
hoped-for, certain but procrastinated 
proclamation of victory in Europe by 
the unconditional surrender of Nazi 
Germany, and this tragic global war 
half over. The news is white hot as | 
write; it will be no whit less present 
end vital-when you read_ these lines. 
Militarily speaking (and whose heart 
and mind, hope and fear, is not with 
our fighting forces?) this is the week, 
the month, the year of the century for 
the history books of the future. My 
previously prepared page for Dance’s 
June issue can wait. It must wait. In 
the face of such an event, this column 
must perforce reflect my mood and your 
mood and America’s mood and_ the 
mood of the democratic world. ‘The 
dance must render its token in tribute, 
must go into its files to bring out a 
serviceable and efttectual sign and sym- 
bol, must hoist its flag of victory. : 

I give you, therefore, as Souvenir 
Print, ballet’s V Victory—tor 
victary an Europe now and equally for 
victory in Asia when our armies. shall 
have won that trophy, and winning it 


tor 
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they are, however the inevitable be 
delaved. I give it to you in a gem of 
an engraving, perhaps unique — ot a 
strange beauty, it may be to modern 
eves, yet a fascinating memento pecul- 
iarly appropriate to the occasion, even 
if it does ask a word of explanation to) 
its full appreciation. 

‘The engraving shows the Grand Bal- 
let, with its resplendent warriors a /a 
Romaine deploved tor action—in action 
—in a figure V — a figure V 
two arms guard the Big Three (or so | 
am telling myself, reading the ancient 


whose 


design in current terms)—a ballet ban- 
ner symbolic of those epochal days. Yet 
not, | think, purely by accident. Per- 
haps it was veritably a V_ for Victory 
that these dancers long ago ‘figured’ 
forth and that the artist 


record. 


selected to 


The engraving is the last plate in a 
souvenir program ot a famous French 
“curt Ballet, La Délivrance de Renaud. 
The ballet 
rescued one of their companions trom 


related how knights 


the spells by which an enchantress held 


him captive in a_ foreign) land and 


brought him back to the camp of the 
Crusaders in the Holy Land. 


The 


A Column by GEORGE CHAFFEE 


The last act showed the roval tent, 
a magnificent embroidered cloth ot gold 
pavilion with its side hangings draped 
open, standing in the midst of the Cru 
sader's camp, flanked by trees 
hung with the captured ot the 
enemy, the whole like some yreat em 


arms 
bossed escutcheon or carved pediment 
of a Temple of Victory brought to lite 
beneath a star-spangled sky. sit 
the assembled knights or, as we should 
say today, generals, about their leader, 
‘Thence, they descended to dance thei 
Ballet of Victory — and, | am_ per: 
suaded, to dance it to the letter. 
Indeed, such a dance convention 01 
device was tor centuries as practiced 
and admired as are our modern paveants 
indoor and out where our flag or an 
aster 
these war vears, a V is tormed tor the 


cross or a star or, frequently 


spectators. “Those silent symbols speak 


volumes, Beethoy ens three 


short-one-long notes have sung V_ tol 


even as 


Victory, from great orchestras about to 
begin a concert on to the shrill engine 
whistle of a train speeding across be 
leaguered England, or through brance 
still the invader'’s heel. 


when under 


(continued on page 40) 
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News and Cues 


BALLET ts being 

sponsored at this date by the 

San Francisco BALLer GUILD, 
through our State Department, with 
WittamM CHRISTENSEN to lecture and 
the San Francisco” Ballet Company 
demonstrating how dancers are trained 
in this country, following with a pre- 
a short ballet from its 
intimate pertormanee, 
serving tea or 


SN EVENING OF 


sentation of 
repertoire. An 
with the Guild 
tails. A more ambitious one is pro- 
jected tor the Civic Auditorium, where 
the Government hopes to offer a sym- 


cock 


phony and ballet pertormance  betore 
the conterence ends. 
The Overseas Show tor the USO 


by Rapio Ciry Music HALL, bring- 
ing on a six-month tour a_ facsimile 
of its stage show to our fighting men, 
becomes the first unit headed 
Europe since V-E Day . . . Currently, 
its stage show, Summer Idyll, has ballet 
soloists LepaA ANCHUTINA and WiIL- 
with the Corrs DE 
BALLET in a Chopin tantasy ... A 
round-up of Mme. OLGA “TARASSOVA’S 
pupils at her School of Ballet's annual 
recital at “Times . Hall) on | Sunday 
afternoon, May 20, read like a Broad- 
wav's Who's Who in the dance world. 
Many in Broadway productions, the 
dancers included JEAN GueE LIS, lately 
of Batter INTERNATIONAL the 
hirehrand of Florence, AUDREY KEANE, 
soloist of the Mia SLAVENSKA| BALLED 
Company, Rosint Sevova and MAr- 
Castie of Song of Norway, 
ELAINE KARINA and 
Derry of Bloomer Girl and 4d Lady 
Said Yes, EVANGELINE CoLLis and 
Joun Beco trom The Seven Lively 
Arts. Mime. ‘Varassova choreographed 
the three ballets in which the artists 
appeared. 

Announcing a West Indian Evening 
the second Friday of every month at 
the KarHesine DUNHAM. SCHOOL. 
Sambas, Rhumbas, Congas, Plenas, 
Mazukes, Meringues. 

The KATHERINE DUNHAM 
DANCERS, exotically tropical, are in 
the all-negro variety show Blue -Holi- 
day, as is also Haitian JOSEPHINE 
Premicr, who recently appeared in the 
African Dance Festival at Carnegie 
Hall Bint. ROBINSON, prominent 


Begines and 
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that evening at Carnegie, too, dances 
in the other new = all-negro musical 
Memphis Bound, inspired by Pinafore 

Gilbert and Sullivan's Pinafore 
is also the springboard tor the new 
musical Holiday Pinafore, tor which 
Anrony ‘Tuvor has done the choreog- 
ballerina Essen 
uraces And right behind comes 
the new — entertainment 
lurictics, with the KarHerine 


raphy and 


Concert- 


M 


Metr 
To appear together in M-G-M's ‘‘Ballerina’: 
Ballerina Tamara Toumanova presenting ballet 
slippers to tiny film star Margaret O'Brien. 


HAM DANceERS lined up tor this also, 
Jerome 
Hamenco dancers Rosario and 
TONIO Flamenco dancer JOSE 
GRECO is the subject of three oil paint- 
ings by socialite artist JERE WickKwireE, 
showing at the Demotte Galleries. 
Ballerina “TAMARA “‘TOUMANOVA has 
a three-vear contract with M-G-M. for 
five pictures, the first being Holly- 
wood's version of Ballerina, originally 
filmed in France in 1936, MIA 
SLAVENSKA in the name role . . 


as well sas 


CHaArRLes Weipman, leading modern 
dancer and choreographer, next season 
goes on a nation-wide tour of the con- 
cert halls. New compositions in_ the 
ofting are House Divided, David and 
Goliath, and Dialogue. the last based 


on Block's Concerto Crrosso. In the 
assisting company of eleven will be 
Perer HAMILTON of musical Sing Out. 
Sweet Land, JUNt GRAHAM of Ofla- 
homa! and SONYA KATZEL Jost 
Limon, Berarrick and 
Dororny Birp gave tour dance con- 
certs on the evenings: ot May 19, 20, 
260, 27 at the Humphrev-Weidman 
Studio under Doris 
direction. The program was as recently 
performed on tour during Pte. Limon’s 


turlough, introducing two new dances 


to New York audiences, Con 
(Vivaldi) and Eden Tre (Carl 
Engel ) ‘The work ot the Dance 


Classes at the YAILHA Dance Centre 
taught by Doris Huuprrey, CHARLES 
WrpMan and Marion Scorr gave a 
demonstration ot their work on Sun- 
day atternoon, May 27 NELLI 
Fisher and Wettanp Lariuror trom 
On the Town show, assisted by dancers 
Rutan Votemer and ANGELA KEN 
NEDY, gave a -Sunday afternoon pro 
vram at the on May 20. 

The modern dance JANE 
Duptey, Soprtr NIAstow, and 
Wirttam Bares, plan to be available 
tor the entire 1945-46 seasdn, permit 


coast. 


trio, 


ting them to include the west 
Mr. Bales, 
partment at 
take a 
semester to make it possible 


who heads the dance de- 
Colleve will 
absence tor the first 
. this 


trio and a list of notable young dancers 


Bennington 
leave of 


will be appearing under the banner ot 
the New Dance Grour Fesriva 
Series at the ‘Times Hall on the even 
ings of June 15, with, on the 
Saturday of June 16, a special child 
rens matinee. This is going to be the 
occasion oft Sophie Maslow's first ap 
stave, since 
HENRIETTA 
making her first 
solo appearance in’ New York in a 
couple of vears. Lint MANN, who was 
with GRAHAM | last 
will dance. ‘Vhe children’s matinee will 


pearance on the concert 
the birth of her 


CFREENHIOOD will be 


baby. 


year, 


be that rare thing, really designed and 
With briet 


number, 


children. 
betore 
the different countries will 
be shown tor them. African and 
Haitian dances by Peart Primus and 
JEAN ErRpMAN (who 
was born in Hawai). It is the first 
time’ the New Dance Group has at- 
and it 


suitable tor 
commentary each 


dances ot 


Hawaiian by 


tempted anything on this scale 
deserves a big hand (and a good at- 
tendance) tor an orgamzation with no 
to brave the impre 


financial backiny 


2! 


1 
| 
PON 
= 
gas 
| 
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sariol gesture of bringing a group ot 
sincere young artists before the public 

RaGint Devi presented a most fitting 
tribute of Hindu dance and song in 
commemoration of the birthday of the 
great Hindu poet RABINDRANATH 
TAGoRE, the evening of May 4. As- 
sisting dancers were INDRANI and 
NAMOURA and a_ group. headed by 
Riru-Ray RAMAN, as well as singer 
INDUMATI MARATHE and a company 
of musicians. Master of ceremonies was 
MirHRAPURAM K. ALEXANDER. The 
proceeds goes to the Organizing Com- 
mittee for India Mass Education .. . 

Harotp LANG leaves BALLET 
THEATRE for the intimate musical 
revue Three to Get Ready, coming to 
Broadway this tall. Joining him, but 
only for the summer performances 
scheduled for Stamford, are Nora 
and JANET ReEeEpD; the two girls 
will be back with Ballet Theatre in 
time for the next season . Coming 
and going from the same company: 
Diana ApaAms and JOHN ‘TARAs to 
make a three-week appearance during 
the summer in The Merry Widow at 
the Royal Alexandra Theatre in To- 
ronto, Marjorie TALLCHIEF is leav- 
ing the company, plans uncertain. 
RoszikA SABO, FERN WHITNEY, and 
STANLEY HERBERT are leaving to go 
into Bitty Rose’s next show, choreo- 
graphed by JEROME RossBins. ROSELLA 
HiGHTOWER will be saying goodby to 
the company in September her 
contract finishes to join nation-wide 
tour booked by impresario FortTUuNE 
GALLO for dancers IRINA BARONOVA, 
ANNA IsTOMINA, KATHRYN LEE, 
ANDRE EGLEVSKY, LEONIDE MASSINE, 
and YUREK LAzowskit. Miss Hightower 
accompanied the ALonsos to Cuba 
dancing with them in Giselle and 
Carnaval BALLET “THEATRE re- 
convenes July 29, after a two-month 
vacation all around. After rehearsal 
period, opening season is scheduled for 
Frisco, -August The BALLET 
Russe will be in New York Septem- 
ber 9 for its fall two-week stand. 

Miriam MARMEIN goes to the south 
and middle west on a month’s sum- 
mer tour, the middle of June, after 
which she keeps open her Summer 
Dance Theatre and School at Mano- 
met, Mass. until Labor Day .. . 
Modern dancer ELEANoR KING will 
be dance director for the summer at 
the Perry-MANSFIELD Theatre Work- 
shop and School of the Dance in 
Colorado. 
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June Attractions 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd 

Street.: 
May 2—July 1: 25 drawings for 
ballet settings and costumes by 
well-known artists and a model 
by Berman for the opera The 
Island God. drawing bv 
Nijinsky is included. 


Barbizon-Plaza Theatre, 58th Street 
and 6th Avenue, 8:30 P.M. 


June 3: Victory Revue, benefit 
given by American-Russian 
Friendship Club for the Silver 
Ponds Home for Russian War 
Orphans of Stalingrad. Dancer- 
choreographer Jane Dudley will 
be a featured artist. 


Stadium Concerts, Lewisohn Stadium 
of the College of the City of New 
York, 138th Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue, evening: 
June 23: The Gen. Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus and Dancers. 
New York Times Hall, 240 West 44th 
Street, 8:30: 
June 14, 15, 16: New Dance 
Group Festival Series. 
June 16, 2:30 P.ML: 
Children’s Matinee. 


Special 


Folk Notes 


Community Folk Dance Center: 
Arlington Hall, 9th St. & St. 
Marks Place. Servicemen free. 


Fridays, 8:30 to 11:30 P.M. 


Metropolitan Folk Dance Group: 
Irving Plaza, Irving Place & 
15th St. 

Saturdays, 8:15 to 11:15 P.M. 


Midtown Folk Dance Group: 
Irving Plaza. To June 20. 
Wednesdays, 8 to 11 P.M. 

) 


Square Dancing, YWCA: 
Lexington Ave. & 53rd St. 
Thursday, 8:30 to 11:30 P.M. 


Town Group, Goddard House: 


34th St. & First Ave. 
Saturdays, 8:30 P.M. 


News from Russia tells of the 
wonderful -reception given in to 
members of the Sovier AZERBAIJAN 
Opera and BALLET ‘THEATRE, on tour 
in key cities there. 

The Detroit Civic Light Opera Co. 
is presenting a ten week season of 
operettas. Dance director and choreog- 
rapher is WitttamM Hovprooke. There 
is a ballet of 18 girls. The soloists for 
the various productions include PArri- 
CIA BowMAN, JANE DEERING, JEANNE 
DevereEAUX, VHALIA MARA, CHARLES 
LASKEY, SAMMY WHITE and SHEILA 
BARRETT. 

Did you know that Frep Astaire’s 
assembled dance routines make a_five- 
hour film? Astaire has been reviewing 
his past dances to make sure no routine 
would be duplicated in his current 
Yolanda and the Thief at Metro. A 
dream ballet with BREMER 
in rehearsal—and two more numbers 
contemplated LARRY CEBALLOS 
directed the dances for Republic’s new 
Roy Rogers film, Bells of Rosarita. 
SIMON SEMENOFF, choreographer and 
member of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Ballet, has wed_ ballet-student- 
heiress-to-Mallinson-silk-fortune Linpa 
Breau MALLINSON Composer 
LtONARD BERNSTEIN of ballet Fancy 
ree and musical On the Town will 


(continued on page 29) 
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Constance Garfield of Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo touring Canada with troupe recently. 
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Latin Quarter 


Staff photographer Earl Leaf 
begins feature on night clubs 


IGHT CLUB SHOWS are Wally 

Wanger’s specialty. He has 

been staging them tof more than 
a decade, producing the big reyues at 
the famous cafes like the Copacabana 
in New York and Rio de Janeiro, the 
Hollywood Cafe and Beachcomber. 
Currently he is stage director of the 
lavish extravaganza at Lou 
Latin Quarter in New York. 

Staging a musical revue tor cate or 
night club presents many more prob- 
lems than whipping into shape a revue 
or musical comedy tor the theatre. 
Here at the night club the tempo is 
all-important. Unlike a theatre audi- 
ence, whose attention remains focused 
on the stage even when the production 
lays, the merry-making audience at a 
night club — eating and drinking 
heartily — soon loses interest in the 
oor show if the pacing is lost. To 
this ever-present dete noir is ‘added the 
technical headache of resolving compo- 
sition, design and choreography within 
the limited area of the night club floor. 

Wally’s formula for success is ae- 
cent on dance and beautiful girls, 
peppered with a tew singers and comics 
and a liberal dash vot “corn.” The 


What a really well-dressed office looks like! 


Thana Barclay, Myra Greene, Kay Lewis and 


Wynn Stanley of the Club Latin Quarter chorus talk business with producer Wally Wanger. 


dancers as well as the showgirls have 
to be “lookers.”” His are no ordinary 
chorus girls nor are his soloists the 
usual hoofers. Current show, Give 
Mea Thrill, costs a pretty penny — 
in fact tour to four and a half millien 
pretty pennies, i.e., $40,000 to $45,000. 

Choreographer tor Give Me a Thrill 
was Rudolph Kroeller, who is now 
choreographing television shows. The 


Three of the dancing acts from the current Latin Quarter show: 
team of the acrobatic Hudsons, Harold and Lola in their smaky Dance of the Cobra, and toe 
dancer Gloria Gilbert help make up a well-rounded and versatile evening's entertainment. 
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Rae Hudson of the sister- 


Abbott's Apache dancers, 
aldine and Rae Hudson, acrobatic, 
Harold and Lola, character dancers 
who do a “Danse la Cobra,” and 
Gloria Gilbert, ballet, who  accom- 
plishes some tantastic pirouettes made 
possible by ball-bearings her toe 
slippers are teatured acts. 

Owner of the Latin Quarter, Lou 
Walters, is a producer his own 
right and knows more good talent, 
Wally says, than anvone else show 
business. With top wages and an as- 
sured six-day week, some of the origi- 
nally-chosen talent has stuck with the 
show since it. first opened three years 
ayo. 

The dancer with an eve on Holly- 
wood stands a better chance in a night 
club than theatre, Wally believes, 
because movie talent scouts do a better 
job of prospecting at closer range in 
the intimate atmosphere of the night 
club. Members ot the Latin Quarter 
corps have been plucked by the scouts 
tor various” studios. Ballerina Jane 
Orden is now a_ featured player in 
Hollywood. Mildred Law was signed 
by Columbia, Pamela Britton — by 
MGM tor a teatured lead, and Dee 
Turnell has been given a contract by 


RKO). 
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Taree 


“participating sport 


Roller Skateries 


Dance magazine, Conquest 
of Space.” Alan E. Murray. said 
‘The very 


November, 1944, article in 


among other things: 
success of ballet in) America depends 
upon that same quality in the Amert- 
can soul that sends the American to 
picking Garden ‘and Arena to wildly 
applaud /%/lies, Capades, Vanities and 
the two Primas of roller and_ blade, 
La Nord and La Henie . 

“The prize example of the growth 
of an American artistic activity must 
vo to roller skating, now swinging into 
the straightaway for a yreat public 
acclaim and backed by the participa- 
tion ot John and Jane Public. Ballet 
can ‘laugh that off’ if it is foolish, but 
it would be much wiser if it) would 
vo and do likewise . .. It should bear 
in mind that a large number of ballet 
ticket purchasers all over the country 
are those very same boy girl 
skaters who can see in ballet a kindred 
art even if our ballet tan and _ rigorist 
ballerina cannot. As so often happens 
in the history of art, the future can 
be more readily envisioned by the naive 
vouth than by those who are so im- 
bued with the -old traditions. “Voda 
American youth, in the rinks on rollers 
and blades, as well as in the dance 
studio, is intently probing into the 
real problems ot the dance, the con- 
quest of space.” 

Many of us wondered how one went 
about the task of applying ballet tech- 
nique to skating, so it was decided to 
obtain the opimons of experts on this 
subject. | am glad to be able to present 
the views ot Sonja Henie, the girl 
who through her brilliant perform- 
ances has done so much for. skating. 
It is my belief that the ‘petite Nor- 
wegian-born Queen of the Ice is really 
responsible tor the popularity of this 
tor having in- 
directly helped others to put. skating 
on paving. basis. | 

“Tl studied ballet until I was twenty 
vears old. Ice skating is not alone a 
sport—it is an art too. I have skated 
betore thousands of people. I tried to 
entertain the public—to put some of 
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the beauty of the dance into my. skat- 
ing. Now | dance on skates instead ot 
just skating.” 

At four she started ballet school in 
Oslo. It was not until she was eight 
that she learned to skate. “‘Vhen, when 
the other children were testing their 
speed on ice, and Sonja’s tather was 
hopefully hinting that he had been 
the second fastest skater Europe, 
she had already made her decision. 
She was interested only in dancing on 
ice. After that, she paid even more at- 
tention to her ballet lessons. Arduous 
practice, several hours every morning 
and afternoon, won for her in) 1927 
the World's Championship — Figure 
Skating title, at the age of 14. She 
retained the title every year since then. 
She took her first Olympic Champion- 
ship in 1928 and held it in the succes- 
sive games in 1932 and 1936. 

Figure skating is a dangerous and 
exacting art, not just a matter ot 
beautiful but extemporaneous designs 
on ice. ‘There are certain classical 
fiyures on ice that must be mastered 
before entering any type ot compe- 
tition. ‘There are eighty championship 
figures which a contender must be 
able to perform. ‘The judges give each 
skater six figures—to test his artistry, 
and the performer does not know until 


the last minute which one ot the 
eighty these will be. Perfect execution 
of these eighty figures is a necessity 
and requires vears of practice. Sonja 
spent three seasons practicing the 
“common” toe whirl before she would 
attempt it public. 

Many of these classical figures are 
direct adaptation of ballet figures. ‘The 
same technique is emploved the 
skater’s “stag jump” as in the baller- 
ina’s jeté. The gestures of the hands, 
the position ot the body, in many in- 
stances are directly comparable to those 
of ballet. 

Sonja studied ballet under the tamed 
Madame Karsavina in London when 
she was eighteen. Under her tutelage. 
Sonja translated the tamous Dying 
Swan dance, long a tour de force ot 
the exquisite ballerina, Pavlova, into a 


dance on ice. Her brilliant) pertorm- 
ance of this difficult dance drew a 
command show for King George and 
Queen Mary. 

Her successes in this country are too 
well known to be repeated here, but in 
the many films she made, she was never 
given an opportunity to display her 
dancing ability. In MWintertime she did 
an informal and = brief dance with 
Ceasar Romero, but not until Jf's 
Pleasure has she really appeared in the 
dual role of skater exhibition 
dancer. In this, her first technicolor 
picture, she brings to the screen the 
undeniable proot that she is the best 
example of the ultimate blend of ballet 
dancing and ice skating. 

* * * 

The youngsters are really asserting 
themselves in the various skating 
championship events this vear. We tind 
Barbara Ann Scott, l6-vear-old 


Canadian yvirl, wearing the North 
American Ladies’ Amateur Figure 


Skating crown. Donna Jeanne Pospisil, 
13. and Jean Pierre Brunet, 14, of the 
Junior Skating Club of the Skating 
Club of New York, are the National 
Senior Pairs champions. 

In the Middle Atlantic Champion- 
ships held at the Skating Club of New 
York a pair of lovely youngsters from 
the Washington Figure Skating Club, 
Anne Davies, 14, and Carleton C. 
Hottner Jr.. 13, won the Senior Dance 
title. Donna Jeanne Pospisil won the 
Ladies’ Senior Singles award. 

Ladies Novice Singles: Irene Ma- 
vuirre, Brooklyn Junior Skating Club. 
Ladies’ Junior Singles: Kathryn Ehlers. 
Junior Skating Club of the Skating 
Club of New York. Men's Junior: 
Carleton C. Hofttner Washington 
Figure Skating Club. Ladies’ Senio: 
Singles: Donna Jeanne Pospisil, Junior 
Skating Club of the Skating Club of 
New York. Pairs: Yvonne Sherman. 
Junior Skating Club of New York, 
and Robert Swenning, Skating Club 
ot New York. Junior Dance: Dorothy 
Rudy and H. R. Josephson, Washing- 
ton Figure Skating Club. 
Dance: Anne Davies and Carleton C. 
Hottner Jr.. Washington Figure Skat- 
ing Club. 


Senioi 


If we had an award-ot-the-monti 
to ofter it would just have to go to 
Irene Maguire, the Brooklyn Junio 
Skating Clubster who won the Novice 
Ladies’ title in the Middle Atlantic 


championships held recently in the 
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Skating Club ot New York. Ileeland 
Rink, and algput two weeks later, as a 
member ot the St. Nicholas Club, won 
the 1945 ARSA New York! State 
Senior Ladies’ Figure Skating cham- 
pionship- Mineola Rink. In winning 
this State title she was competing with 


such) stellar) pertormers ‘Theresa 
Kelsch, 1944 National Senior Ladies’ 
champion, and -Patricia. Finn, | 1944 


National Junior Ladies’ champion. 


Winners in the 1945 ARSA New 


York State championships held — in 
Mineola Rink follow: Juvenile 
(uncontested): Frank Henrich, Min- 
eola. Juvemle Girls: Patricia | Anne 


Foley, Mineola. Novice Men: Eugene 


Parker, White Plains. Novice Dance: 
Dolores Connor and Edward. O’Don- 
nell. Mineola. Novice Pairs: | Faith 
Benedict and Bills) Scheurer, White 


Plains. Junior Ladies: June Henrich, 
Mineola. Junior Men: Reggie) Opie, 
White Plains. kinior Dance: Patty 
Romaine and Leon Levert, Mineola. 
Junior Pairs (uncontested): Mildred 
and Clittord Neschke, Mineola. Senior 
Ladies: lrene Maguire. St. Nicholas 
Figure and Dance Club. Senior) Men; 
Walter, Bickmeyer, Mineola. 
Dance: Rita Luginbuhl and Fred Lud- 


Senior 


wig, Mineola. Ladies’ Pairs: Gladys 
and Gloria Gulbrandsen, Mineola. 


Dorothy Law, the 16-vear-old 
member ot the Arena Gardens Roller 
Skating Club of Detroit came 
on a yvood-will exhibition tour of 
the rinks in’ February and March, is 


who 


the possessor of this enviable record: 
L944 U.S. Senior Ladies’ Champion; 
2nd Senior Ladies’ Speed: 3rd in 
Novice Pairs Ist Michivan Senior 
Ladies Figures: Ist Novice 
1943 Ist Junior Girls’ Speed; 
Ladies’ Ist Michigan 
Senior Fivures. 942 Ist 
Ciirls’ Speed; in Ist 
Fours; 4th Novice Ladies’ Figures... 
Ist Michigan Novice 
2nd Novice 
Michigan Jumor Girls’ Figures; 
Novice Pairs. [940 3rd 


Jumor Gurls’ Figures: 


Dance. 


livures 
Ladies’ 
Jumor 


Ladies’; in Ist 
1941 2nd 
3rd 
Michigan 


Junion 


Fours: Pairs. 


grad 


Dance. 


| was watching eizht dance teams 
rink 
one might and wondered just how the 
teel 

Was 


compete ina elimination contest 
about the 


finished. 


couples would 


attai 


losiny 
whole when it 
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Would they think that favoritism 
might have entered into it? The rink 
owners would be acting wisely if they 
were to take movies of all such con- 
tests and then these couples could 
see themselves as the judges had seen 
them, readily picking out their own 
faults. These same films would prove 
themselves invaluable to the pros while 


teaching beginner and elementary dance 


step classes. And the rinks would not 
lose ‘good skaters who otherwise might 
think that they had been cheated. 


* * * 


Something new is coming to town. 
A five-state regional meet, the North 
Eastern States championships 
(RSROA), will be held in Queens 
Roller Rink on June 27-28 under the 
co-sponsorship ot the metropolitan rink 
operators. Contestants from New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut will compete tor 
the North Eastern titles. 


New York City is going 
we business . . . in the torm of a 
$300,000 outdoor ice skating rink as 
soon as necessary materials are released 
for civilian use. Plans for the project 
have been filed with the Department 
@f Housing and Buildings by the Park 
Department. ‘The rink will be built in 
“wampy portions on the north end ot 
Lower Central Park Lake, which are 
to be filled in. Park Commiussione: 
Robert Moses announces that the rink 
will be part of a year-round enter- 
tainment area which will include a 
lunch room and observation terrace. 


into the 


Lite is tunny. Hundreds ot people 
who skate regularly at a rink get the 
feeling that it is their rink. ‘They all 
want their rink to be the best place to 
skate, and in their minds they place it 
upon a high pedestal Once in a 
while something will happen to one of 
these rinks: 
regulations, poor business or perhaps a 


death. Many the 


duration. Some of in outlying 


army induction, building 


skateries closed tor 
them 
districts closed during the acute yas 
shortage. 

The New Rochelle Rollerdrome’s 
tancitul owners are the latest ones to 
burst. 


Swanson otter tor the 
Rollerdrome. an otter so attractive that 


have their dream bubbles 


received an 


anvone in his right mind would accept 
and, it seems, Swanson is in 


his right mind. On Friday and Satur- 
day, May 18 and 19, a 
skating party was held, and after the 


tarewell-to- 


regular session on Sunday, the 20th, 
this skatery with the lovely 
Hoor was closed to the public. The Rex 
Products Corp. has taken title to the 
building and will use it as a manutae- 
turing plant. 

Let us hope that New Rochelle will 
vet a new and bigger and better rink 
atter the war. 
pro-manager at the 


rotunda 


Fluke, popular 
Rollerdrome, voes 


Barney 
to Peekskill, where he will operate an- 
other Swanson rink. 


. * * 


leeland Rink, 50th Street and Sth 
Avenue in New York, currently has a 
fiyure skating session every day except 


A.M. to 2 Fame 


This is the type of ice skating session 


‘Thursday, trom 11 


that should appeal to the roller enthusi- 
ast who would like to see what he can 


do on the ice... or on the blades. 


serious shortage of judges has 
prompted the New Jersey Skating As- 
sociation (ARSA) to run a school tor 
judges of bronze dance and figures. 
The first ‘class, on the General Aspects 
of Judging, takes place at the Florham 


Park Arena, Florham Park, N. J. on 


Sunday, June 3rd. trom 12 to 2 PLM. 


Cjoing back a vear and a halt in the 
hles of Skating Review we tind an in- 
article, “Skating Is tor the 

All Ayes.” It 

Otten we hear roller skating spoken 
of as a “kid sport” 
old daughter, fine, but not for me 
why I’m‘too old.” The tact is you are 
old to 
skating and begin enjoying it. ‘To prove 


teresting 
Youny ot said: 


“kor mv lO-vear- 


never yong to too begin 
this, examine the skating crowds more 
closely. If you visited the Redondo 
Roller Rink, near Seattle, Wash.. al- 
most any night vou would be sure to 
meet Walter and his 
A briet talk with this vigorous yvoung- 
minded couple would convince you that 


Anderson wite. 


roller skating is certainly not only for 
high school boys and virls, 

In the two weeks that Skating Re- 
has made its headquarters at 
Detroit, in Fred Mlartin’s Arena Gar- 
dens, next door to the RSROA ofhee, 


teontinued on page 36) 
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“Ballet Russe Highlights” 
Reflect History of Ballet 


HEN Leonipe MAssINE, pro- 

litic choreographer, appears 

with his co-stars in “Ballet 
Russe Highlights” under the aegis of 
Fortune Gallo, on tour throughout the 
country, audiences will see  approxi- 
mately 18 excerpts from complete 
ballets showing wide scope of choreo- 
graphy. This leads to the question 
which many novitiate ballet attendants 
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frequently ask, “What is choreog- 
raphy?” The answer is simply dance 
dé sign 

In the face of certain religious faiths 
which still look upon dancing as an 
ally of Satan, it is interesting to note 
that “priests were actually the first 
choreographers, and their first designs 
typified the solemn ecstasy of worship. 

“The glory that was Greece,” 


Bruno 


Irina Baronova with distinguished troupe in 
“Ballet Russe Highlights" to tour the U. S. 


punctuated an era in which design and 
music were held in equal favor, when 
compared with dramatic literature. 

Following the Dark Ages, with the 
birth of the Renaissance, music and 
mime combined with dancing to become 
the ancestor of modern ballet. 

It was in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury that the ballet first became the 
province of professionals. It was the 
choreographer Noverre who made ot 
the ballet a theatrical art, unfolding 
each individual story in the definite 
mood it demanded. He called it the 
ballet d'action, and it was a true tore- 
runner of contemporary ballet. 

Later in the 17th Century, 
Alexis and Peter the Great sponsored 
Russian Ballet. It was during this 
period that a French maitre de ballet 
established a school in Russia; today 
Russian choreographers dancers 
still look back to the traditions of past 
centuries in the building of both 
modern and classical dance patterns. 

Leonide Massine maintains that the 
later influence of Serge Diaghilev, 
when at the helm ot the’ Imperial 
Ballet’s brightest vears, is an influence 
which all modern choreographers might 
do well to revere. Europe and America 
were amazed by the brilliance of the 
dancers and the sensational productions 
Diaghilev introduced. Massine  con- 
siders Diaghilev the artistic fosterer ot 
the Ballet Russe of today. 

As brilliant as were the earlier ex- 
ponents ot the a Russe if the 
days of tormer creators and exponents, 
Massine teels he is currently associated 
with just as sparkling a collection ot 
dance stars: Irina Baronova, Andre 
Eglevsky, Yurek Lazowski, Rosella 
Hightower, Kathrvn Lee and Anna 
Istomina. They have appeared with 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo or 
Ballet Theatre, or both, and have been 
welcomed on tours of America as well 
as foreign countries, by audiences and 
critics alike. The orchestra accompany- 
ing these stars is under the direction 
of the eminent Franz Allers, a familiar 
hgure to all followers of the ballet. 
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London Newsletter 


ONDON, Aprit 23. Ballet returned 

to London on April 17 when 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet opened at 
the New ‘Theatre a surprise season of 
ten weeks made possible because trans- 
port difficulties had cancelled — their 
projected trip to South America. The 
New Theatre is small compared with 
the Princes, which the company  oc- 
cupied last season, and the fight tor 
seats gets worse daily! Many devotees 
spent the night on the theatre steps to 
ensure being first in the queue the day 
booking opened. The rationing and re- 
striction of seats, imposed by the man- 
agement to make things as tair as pos- 
sible, get more complicated with every 
new season. 

The dancers as well as the audience 
noticed a difference in the size of the 
theatre. Bad stage setting on the first 
night cramped even more 
than was necessary. Since no new pro- 
ductions are being given the interest 
centers on dancing and here there is 
novelty for two of the company’s finest 
male dancers have returned,  atter 
discharge from the armed services. 
Michael Somes appeared at the first 
performance in Carnaval and received 
the biggest ovation of an evening that 
was notable tor London's noisiest audi- 
ence managing to out-cheer itself. He 
has been out of ballet for two years 
but, provided he is allowed to dance 
himself in again gradually, there seems 
no doubt that he will not only reclaim 
his former eminence but forge right 
to the head of the British male dane- 
ing roster, 


Carnaval 


Harold ‘Turner is an entirely difter- 
ent dancer who excels in speed and 
brilliant finish as against Some’s spec- 
tacular elevation and sensitive artistry. 
In parts like Harlequin, Franz in 
Coppelia, and the leading male role 
in Ashton’s sparkling Les Rendezvous 
Turner is a more than valuable re- 
acquisition. But it is Les Patineurs 
that needs him most, for this ballet has 
never really come oft since Turners 
departure in 1940. 

The biggest dancing event of the 
early performances was Pamela Mays 
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by MARY CLARKE 


first London appearance as Swanhilda 
in Coppelia. May is an artist ot ex- 
ceptionally qualitv—about her 
there is no hint of demi-caractere — 
and one had come to think ot her as 
excelling in the exposition of pure line 
or in parts requiring her beautitully 
sincere dramatic talent. Swanhilda was 
a revelation and a triumph. Blond and 
blue-eved, May looked enchanting in 
William Chappell’s gay costumes and 
she played the role tor all it) was 
worth. There is nothing in the choreo- 
graphy that is beyond her and tor a 
first performance she was remarkably 


classic 


tree from worry or strain. In a years 
time she will have polished the whole 
pertormance into something of quite 
exceptional charm and brilliance. 

The company continues to be led by 


Margot Robert Help- 


mann who dance their whole repertoire 


Fontevn and 


now with a fluent brilhance. For this 
season thes have added the .durora pas 
de deux as a make-weight to some 


programmes and again display the 
height of virtuosity in their mastery 


of it. Helpmann’s Jiracle in the Gor- 
bals still draws wild applause though 
a programme note now warns parents 
not to bring voung children to see it! 

While on the Continent, inciden- 
tally, the Wells Ballet met with an 
enthusiastic reception and were visited 
by many old triends—one tormer mem- 
ber of the company, Jack Hart, who 
is now in the RAF. He danced at one 
performance to replace boy who 
strained his back. 
ported to have attended one pertorm- 
ance but he 
distinctly in the background just now 
and doing no new works tor the Paris 
Opera. 


The Forces Centre at 
Wiltshire, created something of a pre- 
cedent in April by organizing a Ballet 
local demand 
about this 


Serge Lifar re- 


seems to be remaining 


Salisbury, 


Festival in response to 
for authentic intormation 
highly specialized art torm. exhi- 
hition was put on tor three weeks 
which covered practically the whole 
scope otf ballet. Ballet Rambert visited 
the Garrison Theatre during the 


middle week and lectures were given 
by Arnold Haskell, Madame Rambert 
and Miss P. W. Manchester. Atten- 
dance was good and all three lecturers 
were bombarded with questions trom 
an audience that really wanted to tind 
out something about ballet. Many 
American troaps dropped in and had 
plenty to say in the way ot comparing 
the big companies now dancing in the 


U. S. with those resident in England. 
* 
Mona Inglesby, ot International 


Ballet. tells me she hopes one day to 
mount the full-length four-act version 
of Swan Lak 
herself to dance the 
Odette-Odile. She is hoping the end 


tor her company, with 
double role ot 
of the war will soon allow her to do 


some yvlobe-trotting and tind dancers 
in all countries who will help her to 
achieve the truly “international” com: 
pany ot her dreams. 
* 

At the annual matinée of the Reval 
Academy of Dancing Production Club 
(established to discover and encourage 
talent) Stanislav Idzi- 
kovski presented a beautiful little ivory 
statuette of Harlequin to Miss Marian 
Knight for her baller 
which was judged the best of fou 
pertormed. In this ballet a 
dancer, Maureen Sims, 


choreographic 


Am 


young 
appeared tor 
only a few seconds but had evervone 
excited about her swift) sureness and 
lovely long line, while in other ballets 
Stella Samuels seemed ripe for engage- 
ment by a big professional company 
and Donald Britton looked like deine 
the next important British male dancer. 


Only two new musical shows con 
tain dancing. Leslie Henson's Gaicetics 
and the latest edition ot Ivor Nevello’s 
musical comedy (they are all essentiall 
the same). this one called Perchane: 
to Dream. Vhe Gaiettes is substantially 
the same show that has been all ove: 
North Africa and 
where else entertaining the troops. The 
Kreddie Carpen 
Prudence Hyman 
and Walter Crisham. Neither are seen 
at their best and in the earlier pe 


goodness knows 


(arranged by 
mainly to 


dances 
ter) vo 


tormances Hyman was given a. stupid 
Wells he 


happily 


about Sadler's 


which 


crack 


dialogue later disap 
peared, 

Krank Statt was responsible tor the 
ballets that spin out the Novello show 


(continued on page 34) 
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Katherine Dunham, Teacher 


Dances and music of the West Indies and 


the Americas travel from stage to studio. 


SCHOOL FOR HER own dance tech- 
courses in the 
folklore 


among our own peoples of the West- 


nique tor 


study, ot primitive 
ern Hemisphere combine two of the 
most important aims of Miss Katherine 


Miss 


long been interested the ethnologic 


Dunham's career. Dunham has 


and cultural developments of the  in- 


habitants ot Latin America the 


West Indies. “Vhe subject was one for 


her master’s thesis when she was in 
college. After a thorough study of 


many books and papers, Miss Dunham 


furthered her knowledge. of dance 
custom and ritual by visiting the 
countries and learning directly trom 


native sources. Her rich repertoire is 
the very evident reward of this study. 

Katherine Dunham recognized, early, 
the colortul and theatrical aspects of 
with its musical coun- 


‘The 


Katheriné Dunham Group was tormed 


each tolk dance. 


terpart in primitive rhythms. 


to introduce the wide variety ot dance 
torm to the stage. Miss Dunham has 


done a_yreat service to dance, to 


theatre. and to the Atro-American 


peoples by restoring to the race a_ fine 


theatrical dignity that the 


and “typing” ot Negro dancers 


threatened to destroy entirely. “Vhrough 
country-wide 


many pertormances on 


tours, the Dunham (Grroup started 
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muiscasting 


an exchange ot dance  intormation 
between the Americas. Artists now are 
dances ot, say, 


as eager to learn the 


Haiti or Cuba, as they have been to 
learn the national dances of Spain. o1 
of India. 

Calitornia, 


was founded, 


Some few years ago in 


the first Dunham school 
with three scholarship students and 
members of the group making up the 
classes that learned basic rhythms and 
the fundamentals of body movement 
that 


oft certain 


would lead to perfect) portrayal 
the break- 
down and analysis of the simplest steps, 


Nliss had 


evolved an entirely new technique and 


dance torms. In 


Dunham discovered she 


that it required definite “barre” work 
and a vocabulary all its own—difterent 


from either the ballet or modern in- 
struction language. 

‘Talley Beatty assisted in the classes, 
tovether with Lavinia 


and he now. 


Williams, ‘Vappa Augustine, Ludmilla 
Speranzeva and Miss Dunham, handles 
much of the classwork. 

Courses at the Dunham School in 
New York 


nation ot 


are interesting. combi- 


lectures active dance 


work, plus sessions learning about 
drum rhythms and percussion instru- 
ments makes up an intormative course. 
There are classes in technique, graded 
trom the 


beginner to the advanced 


Earl Leat 
Katherine Dunham takes a class through its 
“stretches.” A stretch is -the first movement 
of a rhythmic pattern of stretch, fall and re- 
covery. Right: Victoria Henderson and Julia 
Robinson go Melanesian in a dance movement 
of native source from one of the Fiji Islands. 


in choreography; in- 
folklore. 
then the 


student: classes 


struction in Evening classes 
are popular, for studio. is 
filled with people eager to learn the 
bequine, the mazuke, the conga, the 
rumba, the samba, the meringue 

that 
ballroom novelties or 


tolk 


America and. the 


dance steps have come to us as 
exhibition dances 
but are the dances of Latin 
Indies. 

“Play and Percussion” is the name 
assigned to the children’s classes on 


‘The 


duced to the 


Saturdays. youngsters are intro- 


percussion instruments, 


are taught rhythm patterns, and = are 
invited to experiment with beats and 
Miss 


with the 
children and tells them the stories be- 


accents within yiven” phrase. 


Dunham chats informally 


hind each rhythm, and the folk lore ot 
each drum. (Drums are known as male 


or female drums only certain 


kinds can be used tor definite dance 


Miss 


an explanation, one day, ot the “ygentle- 


rituals. ) Dunham was well into 
man” drum and the “lady drum” when 
one little girl noticed the letter “K" 
burned into one ot the drums. “What 
for?” 
‘There was just a moment's hesitation, 


Miss 


wink at the 


does stand she interrupted. 


then Dunham answered, with a 
“Sometimes, 
‘temales’.”” The little 


sidelines, 
ladies are called 
virl nodded her assent and the lesson 
went on. 

Many Katherine 


Dunham Group have joined the com- 


members ot the 


pany directly trom the school classes. 
Students, as a rule, learn quickly and 
are expert dancers technicians. 
Prerequisites are, of course, as for an\ 
dancing, a deep sense of rhythm = and 
a pliant body. Watching. a Dunham 
class go through its paces of alternate 
tast 


leaps and toor-hugging toot patterns, 


and slow movements, ot vreat 
ot long stretches and quick contractions 
yvou_cannot help but sense the amazing 
strength and control of dancers who 
Dunham.” 


know “how to dance 
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(continued from page 22) 


be among those conducting this sum- 
mer at the CONCERTS In 
New York. 

LitttAN Moore is premiere dan- 
seuse of LEovoLD SACHSE production 
of Carmen, now on a nation-wide tour, 
Featured dancer JAMES LYONS is tor- 
merly of Ballet ‘Vheatre and the Met. 

RutTH Pace is planning & new ballet 
tor fall production. It is titled Billy 
Sunday and has music by Remit GaAss- 
MANN (music critic ot the Chicago 
Times) and costumes by ALEXANDER 

ELLINGTON is composing a 
ballet fantasy to be produced by Frank 
Tuttle with NANA GoLLNER in the 
leading role. 

La Mert and,her Natya DANCERS 
presented the Hawatian ballet, ka Wai 
Hawaitinuiakea and Swan Lake in the 
Hindu idiom on May 15 and 16 and 
vave the premiere ot Jheria (Debussy) 
an May 22 and 23 at her Ethnologie 
Theatre. At the same place, on Friday 
evenings 6 to 7, visiting instructor 
(GRANT Cope is giving a new course 
in the dance of the American Plains 
ladian . . . Tet Ko and Company 
appeared in) Dances ot Asia the 
evenings of April 23, 24 at the Times 


The Young. Dancer's STUDIO, 
under direction, gave 
a program of Dance and Music, with 
choreography by HerENRY SCHWARZE 
at the New York ‘Times Hall, even- 
ing ot May 25 and Saturday matinee, 
May 26, tor medical reliet ot Italian 
children. Ballets presented were Ro- 
mance in-a Park and The Fairy Dell 
... Chicavo’s WBKB starred dancers 
LorerTro and on its televised 
Noontime Varieties on May 18. * 


National ARSA_ championships will 
be run oft this vear at the ‘Twin City 
\rena in Elizabeth, N. June 25, 
26, 27 and 28, dance and figure skat- 
ing in all divisions to be held. Speed 
skating will take place in either the 
Norwood, Cincinnati, or at the Ar 
cadia, Detroit. . . The Fourteenth 
\nnual Season ot the Lake Placid 
summer ice-skating colony opens on 
June 16, again under the direction ot 
H, L. “Jack” Garren. This 
studenfs ot the “artsport’ figure skat- 
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mye will be viven the opportunity to 


acquire the finish and smoothbpess of 


movement that ballet workAfan impart. 
Ballet and tap dancing Will be given, 
Pererson, a member of ‘Tue 
DANCING Masters oF AMERICA, 
heading the teaching statt. Annual- Ice 
Dance Competitions are held; there 
are conterences on ice dancing: bronze, 
silver and gold dance tests are given; 
and many new dances are studied and 
developed. Lake Placid has been the 
proving ground ot many of the’ ice 
dances that have been developed in 
the past ten vears. 

Arry Van ven Bera dances the 
leading role in the AGNes 
ballets in On Touch of Ti nus, TOW On 
Tour. She dances with vigor and a 
robust quality without neglecting the 
sly humor of the, part. 

Dance mime REINE recently 
oftered a new trilogy at her studio 
m Steinway Hall. comprising |. Vy 
Native Country (Voumanova), Il. 
Perennial Tictim (Jacques de Men- 


(Joseph Strimer ) Modern dancer 
back in the 
ULS.A. on the Gripsholm in ‘43. afte: 
eight months of Japanese internment, 
is now enjoving the blessings of mother- 
hood in Orlando, Fla... where husband 
Army officer is stationed . . . Raya 
KEENE, once of the Music Hatt 
BALLET corps, has written novel, 
published by J. B. Lippincott, with 
three ballet dancers as central char- 
SONIA (ORLOV of Sang 
Norway, has recovered from a strained 
tendon her toot. 

director of the 
CovuMentry Foutk Dance CrEnrer, 
supervised Bronx Patk's tolk festival 
celebrating its 50th anniversary. Swiss. 
Ukrainian, Ttalian, Polish, Scottish sand 
Irish dance groups were exhibited... 
At the American Common, the Cowu- 
VON Councin FoR American 
held an evening of Songs and Dances 
of the Nations on April 26. On the 
program were Creek and Czechosle 


vakian dances, and negro spirituals, 


Irish and Scotch songs. 


da 


Handily stationed in nearby Brooklyn, Pfc. Jose Limon has been appearing in New York 
with Dorothy Bird (left) and Beatrice Seckler (right) in o series of dance concerts. 
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LOUIS H. CHALIF DANCES 


ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE, by Louis H. Chalif 
x JULY and AUGUST % Teachable and Useful } 


JOHN LACURTO CAROLYN MALDORELLI * 

JOHN PLAZA SONIA BOX --DANCE OF THE MONTH.-- 

Est. 40 yrs. Winter & Summer School Diploma » "Russian Gypsy” $1.50 

awarded — Intensive teachers’ courses ... 
Talented Children, Daily Class. Mell Order Catalogue upon reques 


Intensive Professional Course for Stage Careers, Leon Varkas, Instructor 


| 


Chalif School of Dance Steinway Hall 504-508 113 W.57thSt. New York 19, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF AMERICAN BALLET 


Faculty: George Balanchine, Kyra Blanc, William Dollar, 
Dorothie Littlefield, Anatole Oboukhoff, Muriel Stuart, 
Pierre Viadimiroff. 


Guest Teacher for June: ALEXANDRA DANILOVA 
Write for Summer Course Circular 


: 637 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. Plaza 5-1422 
‘a SCHOOL OF 
RUSSIAN AMERICAN BALLET 
under directionot BORIS and IVAN NOVIKOFF 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 
Summer Course: July Ist to August 31st 
Ballet Character Adagio Interpretive Variations 
1425 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Opera Studio, NEW YORK — PE “wy or LO 5-0864 
215 Medical Arts Building, Seattle, Wash. — EL 2063 
Faculty: Vera Nemtchinova, Agnes de Mille, 
a Edward Caton, Eric Victor, Boris Romanoff, 
: Yeichi Nimura, Lisan Kay, Aubrey Hitchins 


PROFESSIONAL CLASSES @ CHILDREN @ ADULTS 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 
. BALLET ARTS © "61" Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 19 * CO 5-9627 


: | N ATH ALIE BRANITZKA formerly Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
CLASSES DAILY 

Phone PL 3-9752 — E. 59th St., New York City 
INSTRUCTOR of the WORLD'S GREAT BALLET DANCERS 


1697 Broadway, N. Y. STUDIO 607 Circle 5-7358 


J 
g THE SHURMAN SCHOOL 843 CARNEGIE HALL, Cl 6-5935 


Summer Courses in Character, Toe, Ballet, Tap A 
ndr 


star_of Theor Eglevsky 
mANDERSON-IVANTZOVA 


; 139 W. 56th St, N. Y. C. BALLET SCHOOL COtumbus 5-2520 
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(continued from page 10) 


Gustave. A new one-act ballet, Brezilia, 
ou la Tribu des Femmes, composed 
by Filippo Taglioni and danced by his 
daughter and Milles. Duvernay, 
Leroux, and Legallois, was given for 
the first time at this extraordinary 
performance. 

The second letter was written in 
1859, twelve vears after Taglioni made 
her last appearance on the stage. Al- 
though the recipient is not mentioned 
by name, it must have been addressed 
to Monsieur Saint-Georges, librettist 
of Le Papillon, which ‘Taglioni = ar- 
ranged for her protegée, Emma Livry. 
‘The Monsieur Royer to whom ‘Tag- 
lioni refers was the director of the 
Paris Opera, and) Monsieur Offenbach 
was, of course, the tamous composer 
ot La Iie -Parisienne, who awrote the 
music for Le Papillon. 


 VWonsteur, 

saw Monsieur Royer yester- 
day and today | have seen Mon- 
sieur Oftenbach, both 
them have told me that you have 
completed the story for a_ ballet. 
They even tried to tell it to me, 
but | must confess that I could 
not understand it. It would be 
very kind of you to come and talk 
with me about it, I will be at 
home tomorrow between noon and 
three o'clock. 

| beg vou to let me know by 
just a word whether or not | 
can expect vou, 

Please accept, .Monsteur, the as- 
surance ot my highest esteem, 

Marie VPaghom 

‘Tuesday, Nov. 1, 759 
ruc Tatthout SO 


Square da Orleans no. 2” 


Le Papillon, to which this letter 
evidently refers, was the only ballet 
tor which Marie ‘Vaghoni arranged 
the choreography. Its first pertorm- 
ance did not take place until November 
26, 1860, more than a vear after the 
letter was written. Papillon was a 
triumph tor Emma Livry, and Taglioni 
rejoiced the success of herv lovely 
pupil. Livry’s career was tragically 
ended just three vears later, when she 
was burned to death during a rehearsal 
on the stage of the Paris Opera. 
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The third letter was written in 
1874, when Taglioni was an_ old 
woman of seventy. She had lost the 
fortune she earned on the stage, and 
was living in London, earning a 
meager pittance by teaching dancing 
to the children of the aristocracy. This 
letter has nothing to do with the 
career of the ballerina, but it shows 
the warm-hearted and thoughttul 
nature of ‘Taglioni the woman. 

The Madame Celeste to whom it 
is addressed was a French actress who 
was still active on the stage, although 
she was but a few years younger than 
‘Taglioni herself. Celine Celeste had 
begun her career as a figurante at the 
Paris Opera, but in 1827, when Tag- 
lion’ was making her Paris debut, 
Celeste came to America to improve 
her fortunes. At first she appeared only 
as a dancer, but soon she added panto- 
mimic roles to her repertoire, and in 
a few years she was a_ well-known 
melodramatic actress. Although — she 
was never a great artist like ‘Taglioni, 
she became a popular favorite in both 
England and America, and tor several 
vears she managed a_ theatre’ in 


London. ‘The following letter attests 
the sincere and_ lifelong friendship 
which existed between the two former 
ballerinas: 


Diana Adams, formerly of "One Touch of Venus” and now with Ballet Theatre, and Bambi Linn, 
currently starring in "Carousel, pose at the barre in the mood of the romantic ballerina. 


“London, Dee. 31, ‘74 
1+ Connaught Square 
Hyde Park 

“Dear Madame Celeste, 

| have learned with great con- 
cern that you have been very ill 
since your return to Paris. You 
were already not very well when 
vou arrived here, and seemed vers 
tired during your performances 
in London and the provinces. ‘That 
did not help your recovery; | 
believe that a long rest is abso- 
lutely necessary, and with that, 
health will return. | hope to hear 
soon that vou are on the road to 
recovery. | want to add ow 
wishes tor happiness and above 
all tor yvood health to those of 
vour friends, | do not think that 
vou will receive any more sincere 
than mine. 

It has been an age since I saw 
that excellent Monsieur Janson, 
he lives so far away, and the 
weather is so frightful! 

| want to renew once more all 
my good wishes for happiness and 
health tor 1875. 


Your very aftectionate 


Widow of Count Gilbert de Voisins 


M. ‘Vaglioni” 


W tar Ower 


Both are serious pupils at the Ballet Arts School in Carnegie Hall, even while in shows. 
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-School of Dance Arts— 
Ballet . Spanish . Character 


Evening Classes for Adult Beginners 
ARTHUR MAHONEY & THALIA MARA 


Carnegie Hall Studie 819, N.Y.C. CO 5-3478 


SALVATORE 


Back from overseas service, 
resumes teaching the 


BALLET 


For information write 


160 E. 47 St. G OF 


Mr. Mobilia 


Joseph 


Levinoff 


Ballet School 


CHILDREN'S BALLET COMPANY 
Ballet - Toe - Character - Spanish 
Registration tor the Fall sessior wilt be 
Saturday. September [8th 


Steinway Hall—i!3 W. 57th St.—Cl 6-3846 


Bronislava | 


NIJINSKA 


Hollywood Ballet Studio 


| Daily Classes 


ARTHUR PRINCE STUDIOS -- Les Angeles 36 
855 Seuth La Brea WYoming 2323 


— — — 


TATIANA CHAMIE 


From Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, formerly 
Ballet Master of Monte Carlo Opera 


School of Ballet 
LESSONS DAILY 
SPECIAL TRAINING for dancers in 


the repertoire of Russian Ballets 
200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-1662 


DANCES 


Choreographed by 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


THE MOST USABLE MATERIAL 
Send for Catalog 
23 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


HALE SCHOOL 


Closed for Summer 


159 West 56th St., N. Y. C. | 


Classes resume in September 


| Walter E. Owen photographer 


58 W. 57th By appointment CO 5-0550 
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LOU WILLS 


SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS 


CLASSES DAILY 
Private by Appointment 


CO 5-9752 


1658 B'way, N. Y. 


Room 608 


— LEQUORNE —, 


HOUSE OF THE DANCE 
5 W. 46 St., N.Y.C. (off 5th Av.) LO 3-0176 


Ballroom, Ballet, Tap, Toe, Musical Comedy, 
Acrobatic, Limbering and Stretching, Body 
Sculpture and Exhibition Dancing 


BEGINNERS — ADVANCED 
PROFESSIONALS 


Classes & Private Lessons Daily Till 10 P.M. 
Special Classes for Business Girls 


¥ 


An Entire Building Devoted To Dancing 


HENRY HUDSON HOTEL 


N.Y¥.C. 19 CO 5-6100 


PRIVATE LESSONS daily | to 10 P.M. 


RUMBA, FOX TROT, LINDY, SAMBA, 
TANGO, INSTRUCTION INCL. AT 


SUNDAY GROUP 7 to 11 P.M. 


Wednesday and Friday 9-12 P. M. 

Instruction: Beginners and Advanced 

N. Y. largest Pan-Amer. Dance Schoo! 
DE REVUELTA 

(D. Raywelta) New York City 2! 


133 E. St. 


DONALD SAWYER 


SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DANCING 


Write for list of teacher's notes. 


637 Madison Ave. PL. 3-8639 New York 22, N. Y. 


Price $2.00 


Five Issues a year 


ICE DANCE DIAGRAMS AND DESCRIPTIONS 
GOOD RECORDS FOR ICE DANCING 


are regular features of 


Skating 


official publication of the 
United States Figure Skating Association 
Canadian Figure Skating Association 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


14th ANNUAL LAKE PLACID 
Summer Ice Skating Season 


June 16 thru Labor Day 


Daily Patch ¢ Figure Skating * Ice Dancing * Public Skating Sessions 


Expert Staff Figure Skating Professionals 


* 


Lake Placid Summer Dance School 


For Information Write For Booklet DM 
The Skating Club of Lake Placid 
Olympic Arena, Lake Placid, New York 


Featuring BALLET & TAP DANCING 
By the PHYLLIS PETERSEN DANCE STUDIO 


of Detroit, Michigan 
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Bambi Linn 


(continued from page 16) 


Agnes de Mille if there were a_ part 
for her in the new Guild show. The 
role of “Aggie” in Oklahoma! resulted, 
and another talented dancer had put 
her toot on the = first rung of the 
ladder. 


Carousel appears destined to run 
indefinitely so Bambi has settled down 
to a program of study: she takes ballet 
from Mme. Helene Platova and is con- 
tinuing her voice and dramatic lessons. 
Her dearest friend is another talented 
voungster, Diana Adams of Ballet 
‘Theatre. Her principal relaxation is 
going to the movies—toreign and intel- 
lectual ones preterred—and weekends 
on the family farm, where they all 
pitch in to do their share of raising 
a Victory garden. 


West Coast News 


(continued from page 


tortless ease and prove point. that 
skaters needn't bat their brains out 
with furious spins, jumps and_ tricks 
to win over an audience. A_ little 
smooth, artistic skating will do it as 
well every time. 


Katherine Dunham and her Tropical 
Revue opened to a solid house at the 
Biltmore. “The company tared better at 
this more intimate theatre than at the 
huge Bowl where they last appeared. 
‘The many numbers were entertaining 
and covered a variety of locales. Best 
received was the new voodoo ballet 
Lag ya. On the lighter side was the 
famous Lady with a Cigar in T'roptes 
and Brazilian Choro, both sung and 
danced by Miss Dunham. If she has 
to sing in foreign languages, she should 
watch that decided American accent. It 
disturbed even those who do not speak 
either Spanish or Portuguese. As usual, 
her group carries the major part of the 
long program. ‘The time spent on stage 
by Miss Dunham herself is far too 
short when any sustained dancing ts 
concerned. Roger Ohardeino, ‘Tommy 
Gjomez, Lucille Ellis and La Verne 
Krench were outstanding in their respec- 
tive roles. 


] 


The Yale Puppeteers who have been 
holding forth at the ‘lurnabout 
Theatre tor the past tour years in- 
vited me to watch a performance trom 
backstage and a most 
perience it was. The show was 
Pie-Kkyed Piper of Hamelin and 
the mice. were puppet. ballerinas. 
which Harry Burnett, 
Roddy Forman Brown 
worked remarkable. hot- 
tooted it trom the piano to the puppet 


eX- 
Th 
all 


Interesting 


precision with 


Brandon and 
was Forman 
bridge and the bovs actually danced 

they manipulated the strings. Prima 
Ballerina Mouse was a riot.. Her leaps, 
pirouettes and balances (how she held 
that arabesque!) put any of our human 
ballerinas to shame. Wonder what 
compotite of dancers the bovs had in 
mind when they thought that number 


up? 


“Carousel” 


(continued fronr page 15) 


Miss de Mille’s choreog- 
made the most of its 
both 


achievement. 
raphy has, again, 
dance and 


own possibilities 


drama. 


Robert Pagent, who will be remem- 
bered as the caller in the original pro- 
duction of Rodeo, assisted Miss de 
Mille for Carousel, and did some et- 
fective dancing as the carnival boy who 

to the 
well-trained 


is. attracted Loutse. A 


ot 


youny 
dancers trom 
and and 
panies are Carousel and their 
bined talents make top danciny all the 
way through: Pearl Lang, Andrea 
Downing, Margaret Cuddy, Polly 
Welch, Diane Chadwick, Ruth Miller, 
Lee Lauterbur, Margaretta De Valera, 
Lynn Joelson, Sonia Sorott, Elena Sala- 
Marjory Svetlik, Ernest Rich- 
Avera, Larry Evers, Ralph 
Matthews and David 


COTPs 


modern classic groups com- 


CO) 


martova, 
man, Lom 
Linn, “Tony 


Ahdar. 


*““4mericas Finest” 


elva 


DANCE FOOTWEAR 
N.Y. 209 W. 48th St. 


Newark ¢ 4 Warren Street 


JUNE, 1945 


‘The 


DANCE TEACHERS... 


Yes, Dance Teacher, you re the unsung artist of the dance world. Ailtho 
too busy to think of yourself as being important, you and your wonder 
ful work are constantly being noticed and observed by others. Not 
only do you recognize, develop, and train, those with talent but 
also patiently encourage the less gifted students. 

costume designer, choreographer 
‘big sister’. These and 


ot many of 


At recital time you are producer, 
stage director, business manager, and at times 
many other tasks have made you the guiding force 
entertainers and dance stars of today and tomorrow. 


We, of BAUM'S pay you this tribute in full recognition of your versatility 
and tireless, creative efforts. 


And Always A Step Ahead 


COSTUME FABRICS ° DANCE FOOTWEAR 


Desuco 


BARNEY'S 


FABRICS 


Patterns and Trimmings 


DANCING FOOTWEAR 
247 West 42nd St., New York City 18 


TROXELL'S 606! Hollywood Blvd. HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


Associated Fabrics 
Company 


Dance Fabrics Division 


7th War Loan 


1600 Broadway New York, 
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ERNEST BELCHER 


University of the Dance 
SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 
July 2nd to July 27th, inclusive 
-- Distinguished Faculty -- 

Ballet -- Tap -- Spanish -- Hula -- Acrobatic 


Intensive study for students of the dance, including a graded system for teach- 
ers and a wealth of valuable dance material for Commercial or Professional use. 


SPECIAL MATERIAL CLASSES DAILY 


Detailed notes on all dances 


Write for further details 
ERNEST BELCHER . 607 South Western Avenue, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Morning, Afternoon & Evening Sessions 


TWO SUMMER COURSES 
| June 4 to 20 . 


110 East 59th Street ELdorado 5-8027 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Drama @ Stage Production @ Music e Art 
DIRECTORS 
Portia M. Mansfield Charlotte M. Perry 


KATHERINE DUNHAM 


School of Dance 


or, 


July 2 to September 2 
Summer Dance Theatre and School 


Manomet, Mass. . . July and August 
Combine Study, Performance, Vacation 


Ballet, Plasto-Rhythmics, Pantomime, Original 
Repertoire 


MARMEIN PRODUCTIONS 
316 W. 75th St., New York City 23, SU 7-372! 


MARMEIN — 


VAY SUMMER BALLET SCHOOL 
June 30 to August 31 
Lovely studio camp, situated in picturesque 
Taconic Range. Accommodations for students. 
Combine vacation with study. For information 


write Joze Duval, R.D. 1, Middleburgh, N. Y. 


Jack 


JACK STANLY'S 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Annual SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 


for Teachers and Students 


Courses conducted in weekly sessions. Monday to Friday in 


clusive, from June [8th until August 3lst. 


Distinguished Faculty Includes 
* JACK STANLY, Tap and Musical Comedy 
x JACK POTTEIGER, Ballet, Toe, Character 
* JOHNNY PLAZA, Acrobatics and Limbering 
* PACO CANSINO, Spanish and Castanet 


For mail routine list and literature write 


JACK STANLY School of the Dance 


stanly, Jane photographed in = Broadway ut St., N. ¥. 19, N. ¥. @ CO 5-9223 
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London Letter 


(continued from page 27) 


and did an efficient job though when 
one remembers what he has done tor 
the Ballet Rambert in the way ot 
Enigma Fariations, and Peter and thi 
(not to mention Czernyana 
which pokes fun at every kind of ballet 
from the sugar of Paris to the ob- 
scurity of the symphonies) one is in- 
clined to adopt the sorrowing mien 
of a disappointed balletomane. If one 
isn't a balletomane of course it’s all 
very pretty and poetic. 


New books on ballet) during the 
month did not appear —but Arnold 
Haskell issued the revised edition ot 
his excellent little Pelican Ballet. This 
version brings the English section up 
to date (though it leaves de Basil as 
virtual czar of all the Russian com- 
panies) and has new photographs of 
the younger English dancers like 
Rambert’s Sally Gilmour and the 
Wells’ Beryl Grey who have recently 
come to the fore. From what I hear, 
almost evervone who ever watched 
ballet is either writing a book or has 
one in the publisher's hands! We ex- 
pect a positive flood of reading matter 
ere long. 


Dance in Canada 


(continued from page 13) 


better work than it was at first believed 
to be; more Massine ballets would be 
welcome, and the classic repertoire in 
general was not given very much at- 
tention, indicating that the Ballet Russe 
has evolved into a_ veritable Ballet 
Ameéricaine. Vhis is as it should be, for 
when the international scene clears and 
companies such as the Ballet Russe go 
abroad again, the rest of the world will 
be able to see America’s contribution to 
ballet. 


Ballet Russe Chit-chat. Gracious hosts 
of the Ballet Russe company in Mon- 
treal were impresario for France-Film 
Mr. Nicolas Koudriatzev, head of the 
Canadian Concerts and Artists, and his 
wife, the former ‘Tatiana Lipkovskaia 
of ballet fame, and at another time, 
Mr. Paul Maugé. On the latter oc- 
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casion Mary Ellen Moylan was leading 
4 discussion of lan Gibson's startling 
elevation when, lo and behold, the trim- 
looking naval officer alongside us turn- 
ed out to be Mr. Gibson, himself. He 
is now a second lieutenant in the Can- 
adian Navy, stationed on the H/M.C.S. 
Saguenay at Cornwallis, N. S., but 
managed to be in Montreal tor the day 
to see the Ballet Russe and meet a tew 
of his old colleagues. He is as eager as 
ever to resume work in ballet. 


Tribute. Opening night in Montreal 
heard the sudden and shocking news of 
the death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Sergei Denham made the announce- 
ment, after the playing of Canadian and 
British hymns, which was the first news 
most of the audience had of the tragedy. 
There was an 
silence atter which The Star Spangled 
Banner was played. A similar tribute 
was paid at the Saturday 
matinee, when Jean Cerrone, executive 


of Ballet Russe. officiated. 


* 


uMpressive two-minute 


tollowing 


Ottawa Trilogy. There are two Can- 
adian dancers in the Ballet Russe, Nora 
White and Claire Pasch. Nora's 
mother was on hand tor the pertorm- 
ances in Ottawa and Montreal with 
Gwendolyn Osborne, teacher of the 
virls. All are from Ottawa, and Miss 
()sborne, after a tew vears retirement 
from the scene, announces she will 
resume teaching ballet that city 
Some of her other pupils have made the 
leading organizations, a recent one ts 
the youngest member of the White 
Pat, whom Balanchine is at 
polishing up tor the Ballet 


family, 
present 
Russe in August. 


* * 


Volkoff Successes in Toronto. Boris Vol- 
koff has been working. tor some. time 
on a small company of possibly fitteen, 
selected from his Canadian 
Ballet of forty The 
vroup, which has tor its practical aim 


original 
some members, 
appearances outside Toronto beginning 
with next season, will have new ballets 
to the ‘Toccata and Fugue by Bach, 
Ballade of Brahms, Dances trom Gal- 
anta by Kodaly, a Pavana based on an 
early Spanish theme and dances trom 
French-Canadian tolklore. 

The entire Volkott Canadian Ballet 
has been active in Toronto throughout 
the present season. All with choreog- 
raphy by Volkott, pertormances since 
the beginning of the year include these 
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events: Aid to Russia, Oth Jan.; a 
premiere, Tale of a Pogrom, atter a 
poem by Bialik to music of David 
Bloch, given the 19th Jan. The 
second annual pertormance ot a umque 
entertainment entitled Conversazione 
took place during the same period at 
Trinity College. In March there was 
al special School Night at the Loronto 
Art Gallery and in the same month 
another Aid to Russia performance, this 
time at the Eaton Auditorium in 
honor of Stalingrad, and more recently 
the Ballet with the National 
Association in addition to. its 


worked 
Opera 
own productions. 


* * * 


Morenoff Ballet Music-Hall. ‘The 14th 
and 5th editions of Maurice Moren- 
off’s Ballet Music-Hall, which recently 
had its semi-annual airing in Montreal, 
displayed this city’s local ballet’ group 
in three works, two ot which were 
free adaptations of previous successes. 
The new work was to Dvorak’s com- 
plete New orld symphony, bearing 
the title, La Geographic en Image. 
[lustrating geographical and astronomi- 
cal subjects, as it were, the work was 
interesting, based on 
traditions but 


imaginative and 


purely classical treated 


with « modern treedom. 


Seemingly all the elements ot this 
earth and elsewhere were brought into 
the ballet, with such eftective staging 
waves that the 


‘There 


giving an illusion of 


spectator fairly _reeled! were 
some noble and clear lines, particularly 
finale, and the 


the entire conception 


rood 
makes 


in the veneral 
taste ot 
discussion of the merits of svmphonic 


Nlorenott did 
musical line, 


ballets quite unnecessary. 
not slavishly tollow the 
yet obtained many appropriate and co- 
ordinated passages. 


Chopin ct Terpsichore remained a 
fancitul treatment ot Chopin excerpts 
a la Sylphides with a tew “added at- 
With a concert pianist on 
Chopin, musically 
brilliant young 
under the 


tractions. 
stave incarnating 
the playing of the 
French-Canadian hiding 
name of Yug Assar was a teature ot 
the evening. Uhe addition ot a polonaise 
and the tamous “Revolutionary” etude 
added a vital note, some of the mime 
being truly dramatic. A vocal 
mixed George Sand up in the proceed- 
ings and the ballet blane 
rounded out a very pleasant, if senti- 
mental ofttering. 


quartet 


sequences 


Le Rot s dmuse bore a distant re- 
semblance to Hugo's book of that title, 
tor Rigoletto. 
(There was about as much connection 
Balanchine's Lc 


which is to sav. net very 


from which Verdi drew 


here as in Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, 
much.) Phe music was pillaged trom 
Mozart, and with conventional dances 
ot the period an attractive and popula 
ballet was concocted by the 


able AL. Nlorenott. 


ing and untorgettable moment was the 


redoubt- 
An utterly charm- 


entrance ot the jumor corps de ballet 
mt the “ballet des pages 
alla turea, better 
Turkish March. 
All told, the 
Maurice Morenott once again demon- 
strated 


to the rondo 


known as Nlozart’s 


choreography ot 


precious lessons in presenting 
protessionally-ftinished pertormances with 
totally 


accomplishment! Although all the per- 


inadequate material—a_ notable 
fo co 
incide with the Visif of Ballet Risse to 
Nlontreal. the latest Ballet usie Hall 


was well attended and well received. 


tormances the 


Notes from London. The blackout and 


dim-out are apparently things ot the 


past; at least London lights are 


shining again. ‘There is a veneral litt 
in the spirits at the results in’ Europe 
to such an extent m tact that Premier 


Churchill has 


country against too much optimism. 


seen fit to caution the 


“The play's the thing.” however, in 
London these days, although tew are 
new or by new writers. A most popular 


Ro vailinda, 


Broadway 


and lavish one is Gary 


adapted trom yvuess what 
production? The Wendy “‘Vove dancers 


And 


conductor but 


are very ettective -in sit. whe 


should turn up as. the 


Richara 
his 
Now titty-three, 
known in the capacity. of composer ot 


‘Tauber. remembered here ter 


roles on stave screen. 


‘Tauber is not much 
operettas | conductor, but he had 
studied these subjects early in his caree: 
at kFrankturt. 


Sir Thomas Beecham is expected in 
Knvland, and is likely to have all the 
impact of a buzz-bomb on musical 


circles, which have deteriorated 


chestrally recent years. London. still 
has many ruins in tact but despite ob- 
vious damage the theatres carried on. 
better 


theatrically-speaking there is a definite 


Business is now than ever. and 


boom with an abundance. ot everything 
from burlesque to Shakespeare! 
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DANCING MASTERS of AMERICA 


FRANKLYN OAKLEY, President LEROY H. THAYER, Secretary-Treasurer 
1215 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 


Associated Dancing Teachers of Southern California, Dancing Masters of Wisconsin, Club No. 12 


Club No. | 65 So. Main St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

5657 West Adams, Los Angeles /6, Calif. Edna Christensen, Pres.; Cleo P. Smith, Sec. 
Ernest E. Ryan, Pres.; Margeret E. Ketchum, Sec. Dancing Masters of California, Club No. 13 
Florida Chapter No. 2 2309 23rd Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

1028 W. Stetson Street, Orlando, Fla. Charley Baker, Pres.; Alice Zwillinger, Sec. 
C. L. Ebsen, Pres.; Edith Royal, Sec. pecans Masters of North Carolina, Club No. 15 
South Texas Chapter No. 3 328 _— Avenue, Anderson, S. 

435 Arlington Street, Houston 8, Texas Ellen D. Norwood, 'Pres.: Frances Hart, Sec. 
Ference Pres.; Corinne See. Cleveland and Ohio Dancing Teachers’ Association, 
Dancing Masters of Michigan, Club No. 4 Club No. 16 

100! Granger Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1424 E. 112th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Elaine M. Arndt, Pres.; Jane Cary! Muffat, Sec. LaRue C. Hope, Pres.: Rosetta S. Bondak, Sec. 
Louisiana Ass'n of Dancing Teachers, Club No. 6 Washington Chapter No. 17 

80 Fontainebleau Drive, New Orleans 18, La. 3813 Veazey St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
Marie S. Laurent, Pres.; Hazel Nuss, Sec. Leroy H. Thayer, Pres.; Hazel Richards, Sec. 
Dancing Teachers’ Club of Boston, Club No. 7 Dancing Teachers’ Club of Connecticut, Club Ne. 18 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass. 483 Farmington Avenue, Hartford 5, Conn. 
Lillafrances Viles, Pres.: Hazel Boone, Sec. Constance Guetens, Pres.: Doris E. Gibbons, Sec. 
Pittsburgh Chapter No. 10 Heart of America Chapter No. 19 ‘ 

150 Morewood Ave., E. E., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 4036 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Mamie Barth, Pres.: Karl Heinrich, Sec. Myldred Lyons, Pres.: Nell Jane Rogers, Sec. 


Texas Association 8% of Dancing, Club No. I! St. Louis Dancing Teachers’ Association, Club Ne. 2! 
1403 Prospect, Apt. |, Houston, Vous 4909 Devonshire Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo. 
Judith T. Sproule, Pres.; Camille Long, Sec. Minette Buchmann, Pres.: Doris Heitman, Sec. 


Philadelphia Chapter No. 25 
510 West 27th Street, Wilmington 276, Del. 
Louis A. Crescenta, Pres.; Mildred W. Bryan, Sec. 


Teachers interested in joining the Dancing Masters of America 
write to national headquarters or to the local club’ secretary 


PLAY THE CASTANETS! 
A New and Authentic Home Study Rk CORDS 
Course “ been prepared by 


icholas 


for barre work, 2 un-breakable discs — $10 

TSOUKALAS 
woo | Eafim Geersh Ballet School 
‘pee 3200 Coney Island Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


728 Lawrence Ave. Detroit 2, Mich. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
DANCE EDUCATORS OF AMERICA 


Offers an Unequalled Opportunity to 
Prepare for a Profitable Postwar Career 


The DEA's Teachers’ Training School must not its courses, outlined by leading dance educa- 
be confused with ordinary material sessions tors. embrace the fundamentals of teaching 
which are sometimes offered as ‘normal 2 and provide a higher education in the Dance 
schools'’—it provides a full dance curricula for those who seek to attain an eventua 
planned on university credit systems! Standard Certificate in Dance Education. 
SUBJECT MATTER — Course A-! FACULTY 
Covers basic dance technique, theory, teaching methods and ma- Frances Cole 
terial for 2 years school work in the following: ballet, tap, cre- Thomas Cannon 
ative, ballroom, body mechanics. "Supplemented by lectures and Lucile Marsh 
discussions on his'ory, pedagogy, music, correlation to school work, Anatole Chujoy 
terminology, note writing, etc. 30 Hours—2 Credits—Fee: $50.00. and others 


CLASSES LIMITED TO 30 STUDENTS 


The stated objectives of the DEA’s Teachers Training School cannot be achieved in 
overcrowded classrooms: therefore. each class will be limited to 30 students. 


Write at once for FREE BOOKLET! 


DANCE EDUCATORS of AMERICA, Inc. Long ¥. 
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Peter Birch 


(continued from page 17) 


appeared as guest star at Lisa Gar- 


diner's National Ballet, dancing the 


completed routine of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov's Caprice Espagnol that he had 
been working on tor months. 

Back in New York he became 
premier dancer in the Carnegie Hall 
revivals of Chocolate Soldicr, Merry 
Widow and New Moon. He helped 
stave the dances and experienced work- 
ing with a group. It was here that he 
first came to dance with Viola ‘Essen. 

When the season closed, Peter. re- 
staged the WVWerry Widow for a quick 
tour, Viola and he continuing in. the 
dance leads. ‘hereafter, Viola’ Essen, 
Kdward Caton and he were oft. to 
‘Toronto with Andre Kostelanetz for 
a concert: program, 

Searcely an idle fellow, Broadway 
next saw him at the Hurricane Club, 
domg his tap and ballet. Fifteen weeks 
here, and he was making a_ return 
engagement Canada’s night clubs 
and then back once more in New 
York to be mustered into the J’aga- 
bond King revival with Igor Schwez- 
ott and Dorothie Littletield. ‘Vhat. re- 
vival floundered, and he was dancing 
with Sono QOsato in One Touch of 
until Dream with Music came 
along, but that was another that never 
reached Broadway and back he landed 
into the might clubs, first La Conga 
and then the Versailles. It was while 
appearing at the latter that he learned 
ot the Theatre plans for 
Carousel and, atter a neat twenty- 
week run at the club, left to join’ the 


show. 


Not a bad record for a twenty-two- 
vear-old) dancer. 


Skateries 


(continued from page 25) 


we have met twenty older people who 
are proving that roller skating is for 
the young of all ages. Mrs. Ethel Pell- 
man, matron tor the Detroit Figure 
Skating Club rooms, was crippled and 
her health in) danger with arthritis 
betore she started to skate. Bert 
‘Thomas, well — established Detroit 
manutacturer, says skating relaxes him 
enough atter a full day to make him 


DANCE 


- 


problems and.) enjoy 


Morpheus uninter- 


torget) his many 
the raptures of 
rupted. 


Mrs. Helen Butterworth and Mr. 
Frank Willcox, 62 and 65 respectively, 
never miss a skating party. Frank De 
Haves, 60, ot the Walled Lake Rink 
Club, spends tour nights a week in 
serious figure practice Harry 
Blecher, tamous wax model (maker, 
over 60, is a “regular” skater. 

Mr. Smith finished the article thusly: 
‘To personalize this testimony, your 
own Editor, at 47, is going to get 
himself a Silver Dance Mledal this 
season or break his neck trving.” 


While visting Claire Mller, pro at 
Empire Rollerdrome, Brooklyn, the 
other evening | noticed an elderly gent 
Silver Dances during the 
At Gav Blades on a 

atternoon 


doing the 
special number. 
recent Saturday 
elderly gent was doing all of ithe ad- 


another 


vanee -dances with one ot the voung 
ladies .. . and = actually 
most of the other couples on the floor, 
At Wal-Clitte, Elmont, one (tinds a 


vroup of middle-aged skaters who really 


outdanced 


know their dances. 


Antony Tudor 


(continued from page 2) 


choreographer has to work out: deserip- 
tive names that suggest the overtones 
of his characters. Agnes De Mille used 
a fresh approach when she | reterred 
toa lady in Tall/yho as “no better than 
she should be.’ and’ ‘Tudor in Lilae 
Garden lists one of the principals as 
“an episode in his past.” In Undertow, 
Medusa, the feartul gorgon of Greek 
mythology, carries the appropriate con- 
notations for the dread woman of the 
‘Transgressor’s lite. 

‘Tudor has made a study of psyecho- 
logyve but it is not his major concern 
in ballets like Undertow and Pillar of 
lire. Actually, Pillar of lire started 
out merely as the story ot a girl. The 
psvchology just worked itself in. Tudor 
savs this is how a yvood ballet evolves. 
The ideas come otf themselves. 

His working method is inspirational. 
He compares himself to a medium 
through whom ideas flow in rapid sue- 
cession. His job is to select and ar- 
ranve them, It a dancer doesnt cateh 
a movement as it flashes fresh from 
the creative fire, there is no ¢atching it 
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at all; tor the spark is gone and ‘Tudor 
can rarely repeat. He starts rehearsals 
atter an incubation period, during 
which he goes around for weeks in a 
sort of trance, planning a new. ballet. 
When he 


movements that seemed 


begins work in the. studio, 
wondertul in 
his imagination often don't work out 
ballet 
changes before it finally 


well, and a undergoes many 
materializes. 
Nor since his first dance-drama has he 
kept a 


Hoor patterns. Now he carries all the 


written record of -steps and 
choreography in his head. 

‘Tudor’s ballets make the tullest use 
of a dancer's resources. Not only are 
the technical demands exacting, but a 
dancer must project the full dramatic 


(continued on page 49) 


janet — y 


clearly described routines . . . spectacu- 
lar show pieces ... wee folk dances 
recitatives . complete revues... 
lesson outlines. 
catalog for postage 


janet studio springfield, ill. 


New Dance Group 


Festival Series 


New York Times Hall West 44th St. 
June |4th, |5th, 16th, 1945, at 8:30 


Thurs. Jume Dudley-Maslow-Bales Trio, Henri- 
etta Greenhood, Eva Desca. 


Fri. June 15 Pear! Primus, Henrietta Green- 
hood, Lili Mann, Eva Desca. 


Jane Dudley, Sophie Maslow, Pear! 
Primus, Jean Erdman, Lili Mann. 


SATURDAY JUNE 16 SPECIAL CHILDREN’S 
MATINEE AT 2:30 


Pear! Primus, Jean Erdman, Hadassah. Jane 
Dudley, Sophie Maslow 


Tickets $2.40. $1.80. $1.20 available at 


New Dan e Group Studi 9 59th St. 
New York Times Hall. 240 W. 44th St. 


“THE FOLK DANCER” 


A Magazine for Teachers, Recreation 


Leaders, Folk Dancers, Research Workers, Etc. 
Contains music and daace instructions fer dances 
ef many lands, program material, beek and 
recerd reviews, material om felk scestumes, 
customs, histery, illustratiens, pietures. 

50 yearly subscription 


$1 
P. ©. Box 201, Flushiag, L. I., N. Y. 


Charles Weidman 


Intensive Summer Course for July 


evening classes for all grades of adults 


thy, 


STUDIO THEATRE 


For information address: ALBERT MANNY 
108 W. léth S'reet, New York City, CHelsea 2-9819 


REGISTER EARLY FOR YOUR 
SUMMER CLASS! 


and Joos. 


season. 


JACOB'S PILLOW 


UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
Summer 1945 . Eight Weeks . July 2 to August 25 


Distinguished Faculty Under Direction of 
TED SHAWN 


Faculty includes Albia Kavan, Muriel Stuart, classic ballet: Dr. Eliza- 
beth Burchenal, folk dance: Iva Kitchell, dance pantomime: La Meri, 
ethnological dance: Eleanor Harris Burgess, eurythmics of Jaques 
Dalcroze; Angiola Sartorio, modern dance systems of von Laban 


Performances at Jacob's Pillow Theatre each Saturday during 


Write: Fern Helsher. Box 147, Lee. Massachusetts 
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TOMAROFF’S 


DANCE 


20th Huniversary Offer 


You can get any 10 of these famous routines for only $8.00 (plus 
thirty cents for postage). This means a direct cash saving 
to you of exactly $4.00. Single copies are $1.20 each, postpaid. 


Character and National 


BOW AND ARROW —Advanced solo with ‘leaps. 
BULER!IAS—Spanish dance with heel work. 
CHIAPANECAS— Authentic Mexican dance. 
CZARDAS—Advanced Hungarian for couple. 
DUTCH GROUP—Wooden shoe for couples. 
FADO—A flirtatious Portuguese solo number. 
FRENCH SKIRT DANCE—Coquefttish solo 
GARROTIN—Typical Spanish Gypsy dance. 
GAVOTTE—An old court dance for couple. 
HAWAIIAN—Authentic with expressive arms. 
HOPAK—Advanced Russian solo. 
HUNGARIAN—A spirited soo number. 
HUNGARIAN GYPSY—Fast, showy solo. 
INDiIAN—American Indian strong solo. 
JOTA—Lively Spanish folk dance. 

LA MANTILLA—Fascinating Spanish dance. 
LESGINKA—A tartar dance with knives. 
MAZURKA—-Brilliant Polish solo number. 
MAZURKA—Advanced Polish couple dance. 
MEXICAN—For couple to ‘Jarave Tapatio’’. 
MINUET—Old fashioned court dance. 
NORWEGIAN—Wooden shoe dance for couples 
PIRATE—Advanced solo with pantomime. 
RUMBA—Exhibition solo Cuban dance. 
RUSSIAN GROUP—Vivacious, for five couples 
RUSSIAN GYPSY—Fast number for couple. 
RUSSIAN SLED—(Troika)—Girls imitate ponies. 


SCOTCH SWORD DANCE—Old dance of victory. 


SPANISH GYPSY—Solo tambourine number. 
SPANISH WALTZ—A fascinating solo. 
TARANIEi LA—lItalian folk dance for coupe. 
WARR,OR+Strong dance of Roman warrior. 


Character Routines for Children 


BABY ACROBATIC—Easy number for two babies. 
BABY SELECTION No. !—3 numbers for babies. 
BABY SELECTION No. 2—3 dances for babies 
CLOCK DANCE—iInterpreting the movements. 
DOLLY—Original song and dance, with doll. 
DUTCH DANCE—A solo number with pantomime, 
GYPSY—Easy for child with tambourine. 
KOROBOOSHKA—Lively dance for couple. 
LITTLE CLOWN—Easy, with origina! recitation. 
MAMA-PAPA DOLL—Mechanica! doll on toes. 
MAZURKA—Easy Polish dance for child. 
POLKA—Simple steps in coquettish manner. 
RAG DOLL—Loose, eccentric dance. 

RUSSIAN SWEETHEART—Russian couple dance. 
SKATERS—Simp'e and attractive solo number. 
SPANISH—Easy Spanish dance with fan. 
STRAWBERRY PATCH—For boy with pantomime. 
TOE DANCE—Classic toe number for solo. 
VOLGA BOATMAN—Easy, with original song. 
WOODEN SHOES—Song and dance for couple. 


Tap for Children or Beginners 


BABY TAP—3 easy numbers for babies. 
BEGINNER'S BUCK—Easy steps, drum rolls. 
BOWERY WALTZ CLOG—Comedy dance for 
couple. 
DICE—Bowery waltz cog for child. 
EASY TAPS—3 easy numbers for children. 
HIGHLAND FLING—Origina! steps. 
IRISH JIG—Typical of old Irish dances. 
MUSICAL COMEDY—Musical comedy dance. 
RHYTHM DANCE—Easy and effective. 
SAILORS HORNPIPE-—Created with taps. 
SIMPLE SOFT SHOE-—-Easy for beginners. 
THREE LITTLE MAIOS—Origina! lyrics and music 
TIMID-TIMOTHY—Baby jazz song and dance. 
WALTZ CLOG—Effective number for beginners. 


Professional Tap Routines 


ADVANCED BUCK—Advanced taps and wings. 
ADVANCED RHYTHM BUCK—Syncopated wings. 
BALLET SOFT SHOE—With ballet variations. 
BILL ROBINSON'S TAPS—Intricate steps. 


BROKEN RHYTHM SOFT SHOE—Adv. with turns. 


CLAP TAP DANCE—Intermediate, with slaps. 
ECCENTRIC TAP—O# beat, comical number. 
INTERMEDIATE BUCK—A little more advanced. 
INTERMEDIATE RHYTHM BUCK—Wings and 
Pick-ups. 
INTERMEDIATE SOFT SHOE—Cleverly combined 
MILITARY RHYTHM BUCK—Advanced rhythm. 
MILITARY TAP—Very effective. iInterm. 
MIXED RHYTHM TAP—Slides and Pick-ups. 
NEW RHYTHM TAP—Advanced, to any rhythm. 
OVER THE TOP BUCK—Advanced with slides. 
PRIMROSE SOFT SHOE—Intricate number. 
RHYTHM BUCK—Intermediate with flaps. 
RHYTHM SOFT SHOE—Advanced and tricky. 
RHYTHM TAP—Advanced to off beat time. 
SIMPLE BUCK—Standard tap steps. 
SYNCOPATED BUCK—Advanced with pick-ups. 
SYNCOPATED RHYTHM BUCK—Advanced rhythm 
SYNCOPATED SOFT SHOE—Advanced to 4/4 time. 
SYNCOPATED WALTZ CLOG—To Skaters waltz. 
TAP TRIO—Effective number. stop time. 
TAPS AND TURNS—Ballet turns included. 


Musical Comedy and Line Ups 


CONTINENTAL LINE UP—Group of 8 to /6. 
ECCENTRIC—Comical wiggle legs routine. 
ECCENTRIC RUBE—A hick solo number. 
GREEN EYES—Snake hips to Bolero rhythm. 
KiICKS—High kick routine for solo. 
LEGMANIA—High control kick routine. 

LINE UP MUSICAL COMEDY—Group of 8 to |é. 
LINE UP KICK ROUTINE—Group of 8 to 16. 
OFF BEAT RHYTHM—Abundant body movements. 
SYNCOPATED LINE UP—Easy. with tennis racket. 


ROUTINES 


Ballet and Toe Routines 


AUTOMATIC DOLLS—Mechanica!, for couple. 

BALLET VARIATION—Group of 8 to 16 girls. 

BUNNY DANCE—A Bunny toe number. 

BUTTERFLY—Effective toe number. 

CAKE WALK ON TOES—Strut dance on toes. 

HUNTRESS, THE—Advanced toe with riding crop. 

MODERN SOPHISTICATION—Bailet and modern 
arms. 

MODERNISTIC TOE—Toe modernistic number. 

PAS DE DEUX—Romantic number for couple. 

PAS DE TROIS—Graceful number for trio. 

POLKA TOE DANCE—Advanced technica! toe. 

ROMANCE—A toe dance of twilight. 

SWAN, THE—The dying swan of Paviowa. 

TOE LINE UP No. !|—Intermediate steps. 

TOE LINE UP No. 2—Advanced toe steps. 

TOE STRUT—Jazz toe with hat and cane. 

TOE TRIO—Effective number for 3 girls. 

TOE WALTZ—Advanced technical toe solo. 

WALTZ VARIATION—Fiowing movements, solo. 


Classic and Interpretive 


+ARLEQUIN AND COLUMBINE—Coaquettish duet. 
INTERPRETIVE TRIO—Barefoot dance. 

LOVE'S DREAM—Interpretive solo. 

LOVE'S JOY—A dance of joy and freedom. 
MOMENT MUSICAL—A dance for three giris. 
PASTORALE—Nymph and shepherd dance. 
PIERROT—Solo number with pantomime. 

SCARF DANCE—Solo bare-foot number. 
WHISPERING FLOWERS—Life of a flower, 
WINDS. THE—Fast. with whirls and turns. 


Oriental Routines 


ANITRA’S DANCE—A dance with pantomime. 
CAUCASIAN—Fast spirited movements. 
CHINESE—Romantic, with quaint steps. 
CHINESE SCENE—Grotesque, for trio. 
CHINESE SLEEVE—Authentic music included. 
JAVANESE—Stately and serious. 
MOORISH—Picturesque cymbal number. 
ORIENTAL SCARF—Dance with scarf. 
PERSIAN MARKET—With basket of flowers. 
SUI SIN FA—Flower dance. 


Body Building and Acrobatic 
ACROBATIC—Advanced solo with feats. 
ACROBATIC COMBINATIONS—20 lessons of 

variations, for beginners, intermediates and 
advanced. 

KEEPING YOUTHFUL—A series of exercises con 
sisting of breathing, relaxing, stretching and 
exercise for every part of the body. A-good 
way to keep fit. 


ORIENTAL ACROBATIC—Advanced number. 


Exhibition Ballroom Routines 


EXHIBITION TANGO—Argentine & French steps. 
EXHIBITION WALTZ—Arranged for 5 couples. 
MOSPANGO—A modern Tango number. 

OLD FASHIONED POLKA—Tintype, for couple. 
ORIGINAL LINDY HOP—Arranged for couple. 


‘Send Money order, cash (registered), no C.O.D.'s to 


| ARON TOMAROFF 


Box 50, DANCE MAGAZINE, 520 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Ballet in the U.S.S.R. 


ALLET IN THE U.S.S.R. has flour- 

ished despite all the problems of 

the present war. In fact the 
classic traditions of ballet are upheld in 
the Soviet Union to a greater extent 
than anywhere else. ‘This dominance 
of the classic repertoire naturally places 
the spotlight on the ballerinas, and 
there is of course the additional factor 
that male dancers are today none too 
plentiful in the Soviet Union. 

Outstanding among the ballerinas is 
Galina Oulanova, who is a_ People’s 
Artist of the Republic. Two other 
popular dancers, Lepeshinskava who 
excels as a technician and Semeonova 
who on the contrary is noted for her 
dramatic abilities, are Honored Artists, 
which is just'a step below in rank, 

The Bolshoi ‘Theatre in Moscow re- 
mains the most prominent center- of 
Soviet musical activities, while the 
Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchen- 
ko ‘Theatre has a reputation for experi- 
mental and novel stage productions. 
Through societies such as the R.S.F. 
S.R. and V.O.K.S., cultural activity 
of all kinds is coordinated and spon- 
sored to an unparalleled extent. There 
are festivals of music and folk lore in 
Moscow from all republics, including 
the Baltic states. The most active and 
prominent composers are Shostakovitch, 
Prokofiev, Gliere, Kabalevsky, Khatch- 
aturian, and Knipper. 

Last season was the Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov year, in commemoration. of the 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. It 
was the occasion for a whole-scale re- 
vival of all of his fifteen operas and 
many of his orchestral works, including 
Scheherazade. which was staged as a 
baller. The well-known 
Nikolai Myaskovsky, was the chairman 
of the Jubilee Committee which plan- 
ned a number of important events, 
such as publication of literary works 
by the composer's son, Andrey Rimsky- 
Korsakov. Rimsky-Korsakov was him- 
self very much against the adaptation 


composer, 


of his operatic or symphonic music for 
the use of ballet. 

Comparatively few ballet scores have 
‘een composed of late in the U.S.S.R., 
‘or most of the music, inspired by patri- 
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otic emotions or associated with wat 
themes, takes the ftorm of cantatas, 
songs, and operas. ‘The ballet in Rus 
sian opera occupies an important place, 
however, and the standard of work in 
this particular field has remained by all 
accounts on a high level. 

Many smaller companies of 
and ballet artists have toured on vari- 
ous battle fronts, and Red Army men 
are always prominent in the audiences 
of the leading theatres of Moscow and 
Leningrad. Visiting dignitaries are in 
variably taken to the ballet, as a dis 
tinguished example of the manner in 
traditions and culture 
Qf greatest suc- 
are Giselli 
‘Tschai- 


opera 


which Russian 
are being maintained. 
amony works 
(recently revived) and _ the 
kovsky ballets, particularly Stan Lake. 


CESS classic 


Of special popularity are organiza- 
tions suchas the Pyatnitsky Choir and 
Dancers. Instrumental combinations ac 
companyving the 
popular folk instruments. Here are to 
be found those favorites of the Russian 
bala- 


ensemble consist of 


village—the accordion and the 
laika, the domra, zhaleika and ancient 
psaltery. At times these 


into a colorful and 


silver-toned 
instruments blend 
singular ensemble; and sometimes sepa 
rate stand out from the rest, 
which serve as accompaniment to the 
brilliant folk Some of the 


dances are accompanied by voices alone; 


yroups 
dances. 
others in conjunction with various en- 


as bavan_ accordions, 
‘The object of 


sembles, such 
zhaleikas and psalteries. 
organizations of this nature, is definite- 
ly to popularize Russian folk lore, and 
tolk dancing has been raised to a vir- 
tuoso art ot yripping effect. 

Rumors are strong that personalities 
Dimitri Shostakovitch and 
Sergie Prokofiev, as well as organiza- 
tions including the world-famous Red 
Army Choir and the above-mentioned 
Pyatnitsky State Russian Folk Choir, 
will tour outside of the U.S.S.R.. not- 
ably in the United States. It is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that after the war 
a greater exchange will develop, and 
that the distance from Moscow to New 
York, will be figuratively greatly 
shortened. 


such as 


STONE—CAMRYN 


School of the Ballet 


For Professionals @ Teachers @ Students 
Open Entire Year 
RKO Grand Theatre Building 


SWOBODA-YURIEVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 
Summer School 


June 25 through August 31 


50 Weet Sith St. New York CO 5-9857 


839 Carnegie Hall CO 5-9316 


GLADYS HIGHT 


School of Dancing 
1944 Teachers Course Dance Material 
Now on sale. All types of routines. 
Special rate: 1!0 for $5.00. Single $! each 


Send for Dance List 
159 Ne. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Il. 


CARMEN LA ROSA 


Home Course in Ballet & Toe Dancing 
Book for Beginners 
Price $1.00 


Carnegie Hall, Studio 825, New York City 1? 


The Art of Terpsichore 


by Maestro Luigi Albertieri 


This famous book, formerly $15.00 now 
offered for a limited time only at 


$5.00 


617 West |52nd St. N.Y.C. 31 


A. Albertieri 


MABEL HORSEY'S 
_ SONG AND DANCE STUDIOS © 
Tap © Toe Ballet 


Mabel Horsey and Alrggna Dazey 
Special Vocal “Arrangements 


Herbie Harper, Dand™Crector 
Stylized Rhythmic Routines | 


69467 1697 Broadway Suite 607 
feonard Dickerion, Gen. Mor., Cl $-7158-9 


K AMIN DANCE BOOKSHOP 
Chujoy: 
SYMPHONIC BALLET $2.00 


13465 -éth Ave. at 55th St.. New York, Cl 57965 
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Loose Leaves 


(continued from page 8) 


“With Mary Ellen Mioylan’s 
arrowy exactitude a special gift of hers 
is the young pliability of her straight 
hack joined to her tact,’ says Ed, “in 
effacing or moving forward a shoulder 
or turning out an arm in its socket.” 

Ballet International's “luckiest 
stroke” was the discovery of Francisco 
Moncion who has wondertul “‘treedom 


of torso. arms neck” but, alas, 
his “leg gestures when the thighs 


separate are not as clear as the others.” 
(ur Denbiana 
describes 


morsel of 
Paul Petroft’s dancing with 
‘Toumanova in Moonlight Sonata. 
“Paul,” Ed says, “finally succeeded in 
lifting her so that she taced the audi- 


choicest 


ence the air) with—oddly enough 
—his backside on view just below her.” 

‘The moral, my 
loins, hip formation, 


dears, is to watch 
your torso and 
limb 


separation, instep, thigh sepa- 
ration, backside especially your 
hack when it is joined to your. tact. 


* * 


Shan-Kar lists the nine “states’” or 
emotions which the dance can arouse 
in the spectator. There are: “‘calmness, 
wonder, terror, pathos, heroic feeling, 
humor, fury and 


eroticism, disgust.” 


‘To which we would add: boredom. 


Department: In the spring 


we hadn't orter be our usual cantank- 


Crripe 


erous self but we can't help grousing 
about the recent output of two world 
famous choreographers who have com- 
posed nothing but hokum and drivel 
for the past couple of years. Company 
directors should pass them until 
they have something beautiful, inter- 
esting or important to say choreogra- 


phically, meanwhile giving a chance to 


yvoung American dance- 
wrights who have plenty on the ball 
but receive few opportunities to display 


their wares to producers. 


some of our 


It is obvious that these two notable 
choreographers who have made dance 
history in the past, are presently empty 
of inspiration but haven't the courage 
to cease and desist as long as producers 
and artistic directors continue to pay 
them huge fees simply because of their 
name and old record. 
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Jerome Robbins who composed Fancy 
Free and the musical On the Town 
places the blame on the economic setup 
of our dance theater. 

“Large ballet) companies on the 
whole stick to choreographers who, tor 
their time, were successful but who 
are now out-dated and 
their eves to the world they live in,” 


he said. “If more opportunities were 


need to open 


given the younger, imaginative and 
more intelligent dancers who are part 
of the new dance generation, they could 
bring fresh contributions to — the 
American dance theater. It is on them 
the ballet will have to lean for further 
progress.” 

This strong medicine coming 
from one who is himself a highly suc- 
amen 


cesstul choreographer. We say 


to his words. 


Like a can of beer to the thirsty pil- 
came the refreshing frankness ot 
S. Hurok on the radio recently when 
he was asked why Ballet Theatre box 
office had lagged during the early part 
of last) season. 

Because of the curfew and the Presi- 
dent's death, he said, but also because 
“production standards were not equal 
to previous seasons.” Later Undertow 
retrieved the season but it was too late, 
he said. We liked the old boy for that 
candid statement. It gave many people 
new confidence in his future plans 


and policies. 


In a Broadway musical show with 
plenty ot rood dancing, only the dis- 
cerning eve of a dancer or dance stu- 
dent knows whether the choreographer 
is of the ballet or modern school. The 
layman cannot tell the difference. 
Which show that modern 
dance, once it gets away from its neu- 
rotic tendencies and enjoys itself, and 
is accompanied by an orchestra of some 


goes to 


merit, is just as good as ballet. 
Perhaps this to the 

dance sophisticate but one of the chiet 

modern dance is 


sounds naive 


complaints against 
its preoccupation with personal agony, 
suffering, self-torture, morbidity. Ballet 
has tried to beauty, for in- 
stance, through joy and human dignity, 
whereas much modern dance protesses 

ideas and 
photography 


express 


to see beauty in negative 
degradation. In 


controversy. So- 


human 
we have the same 
called realists attempt to express pic- 


pictures ot 


through 
bums sprawled in gutters or 


torial beauty 
Bowery 
rows of asheans in a slum. 

One of the supreme pleasures of at- 
tending the ballet is the full orchestra 
under the baton of a Dorati, Smallens, 
Beecham, Balaban or Bernstein. We 
have vet to hear an acceptable orchestra 
i a modern dance recital. [Ed.: “Too 
bad he missed the excellent one = at 
Martha Graham’s recent recital. | | 

‘The answer is that the moderns are 
too poor. One reason for their poverty 
is lack of proper orchestral accompani- 
ment. Vicious circle, eh wot? When a 
modern choreographer composes for a 
these handicaps are 
with the consequence that 
one learns to love the modern dance. 
too, and quick, 


Ballettophile 


(continued from page 20) 


Broadway show, 


overcome 


Who of us has not seen and heard and 
translated these into a word of power, 
moving alike to mind and heart ? 

Ot old, audiences watched the dan 
cers with fascinated eves as they woun! 
ninbly and gracefully from letter to 
letter. “Vhey delighted to spell out the 
motto kinetically written in) patterned 
rhythms, until the word or phrase, ini- 
tials or axiom, was evolved and the 
dancers came to stop to signify the com- 
pletion of the text. It was a formula 
that ballet, then considered revived 
theatrical art-torm, had taken over from 
a study of the Greek drama, just as 
our modern. pageantry has taken it over 
trom the baroque ballet, minus the 
dance. 

There is an etching of 1637 by Ste- 
tano della Bella of a scene from a bal- 
let presented in Florence that shows the 
dancers in two groups of two letters: 
FQ) - VA. The occasion was the mar- 
riage festivities of FerdinandO, Duke 
of Tuscany, and VittoriA, Princess of 
Urbino. Unless you have that key you 
will not at all be able to read or under- 
stand = the choreographic composition 
that the artist faithfully set torth in 
his design and that everybody tor whom 
the etching was directly executed at 
once remarked in it. 

This is also the sense of Dante's 
imagery in the AVITIth Canto of 
Paridiso: 

So holy creatures there within those 

lights, 

Singing, few to and fro, and made 

themselves 


DANCE 


| 
| 

| 


Now now |, now L, in tigured see 


Hights. 

They moved, singing to their own 
measure, till 

One ot these characters they had Maharam 
become, 

rer . ~ 

jones little halted and were STILL 


‘Themselves they then displaved in CARRIES ON 


Vowels and consonants; and | BY 

observed 

Glorif 1 

seemed given, Ort Ing 
Diligite iustitiam they were massed 
Out tudicatis terram — were the 

last. A * 

they staved ... 
The poet's DIL begins the phrase; D 


five times seven 
The parts as unto me they there 
In the inscription as first verb and 
The 
Then in the Mi of the titth word 
his five Latin words are the 35 (5x7) 


letters. “Be diligent in justice, ve who 


judge the world.” ‘Vhat proverb. still 


mings play a prominent part in present- 
ing the American Dancer at her best to 
American audiences. On the musical 


| sounds a clarion call in the dance of 
nations today. Many instances of these 
motto dances as part of the “geometry ’ 
ot ballet ot old could be cited, especial: 
ly for important State times and oe- 


comedy stage, in Hollywood movies and 
in lavish night club productions you'll 
find Maharam Fabrics helping to 
“Glorify the American Dancer.” 

Dance school recitals, with Maharam's 


casions, to underscore the moral or his- 


toric theme emblematically mirrored 
> forth. (In our modern way but not in 
spelled words, similarly high) themes 
have sometimes been voiced in_ the 


cooperation, have been brought up to 
a standard that is on a par with pro- 


fessional productions. 
dance today, as in Jooss’ famous work, 


The Green Table. Pray God that San 
| Francisco and our Peace ‘Vable now in “The Mouse of Service” 
the making shall never be read in such 
tragically evmical and devastating blank 


verse. ) 
Yes, | am sure that this ancient print 
is not only symbolically eftective and eN. Y. — 130 W. 46th St. 


MOVIN for us today as ballet’s tor 
Victory, but that it is and was the sub- 


| / th WAR LOAN 
stance as well as the seeming of the de- e ST. LOUIS @ LOS ANGELES 
sign. From the sense of the libretto and Buy More e 
| the conventions of that age, the dancers 
are here shown formed into the. first Than Before! @0000008080800880008 
letter of the device they actually 


* danced :_ Victoria. M O V N G ? It requires two weeks to put through an address change on 


Beyond a doubt, here is the ballet a subscription. If ydu are moving this spring notify us immediately to avoid possible 
delay in the mailing of your copy of DANCE Magazine. 


= 


' print of the month. ‘Tear it out and 
| tack it up in your studio or home, ofhce 


or dressing-room, a sign and symbol ot Oo L GS A T A R A Ss Ss O Vy A 
our art in keeping with the tragic and 


SCHOOL OF BALLET | 


+lorious times in which we live, a dance 


banner of Victory — in Europe today, Ballet — Toe — Character 
in Asia tomorrow. Professionals — Advanced — Intermediate 
+ WANTED: Teecher for bellet, top, bela Special Classes for Children and Adult Beginners 
and all types of dancing for fall term well Write for Brochure “D” 
tablished T hool. G teed ’ . 
Write Box 1322, Dance. 520 W. 34th St W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. Circle 5-7672 
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Gerda Peterich 
Eric Victor does one of his acrobatic leaps 


Vicror, in his New York ap- 
pearance at the Adelphi Theatre 
on April 29th, was good. His 
program was not. badly-managed, 
long-drawn-out presentation of many 
dances tried the audience's reception of 
an artistry that is surely Mr. Victor’s. 
Unlike Paul Draper (one of the few 
tap dancers accorded popular concert 
rating), Erie Victor is concerned more 
with the expression of an idea rather 
than the close rhythmic interpretation 
of musical notes. In this, perhaps Mr. 
Victor has a closer concept of a true 
art torm. He has the force to make you 
vearn tor a cigaret (Cigarette): he 
projects you into the spirit of a caged 
bird who imagines what freedom out- 
side of his bars must be like (Bird out 
of a Gage); he relives one of his night- 
mares and you recognize one of your 
own bad dreams (J iolent Night): he 
takes you through the mental steps 
toward one person's suicide (/ol/y), 
Eric Victor has, in these few num- 
bers, a sure creative imagination and 
the dramatic strength of turning ab- 
stract ideas into concrete, emotional 
expression. He has a_beautitul body, 
which he has trained to pertorm vir- 
tuosic leaps, pirouettes, and flamenco- 
like spins. Added to these qualities is 
a clear, satisfying quality of tap-work. 
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Reviews 


Mr. Victor would have done better 
with fewer numbers on a_smoothly- 
run program, thereby suggesting a_ re- 
serve of interpretations for future 
showing. This way, he has exhausted 
an audience with many inconsequential, 
incomplete themes. Such a_ repertory 
might hold if given piecemeal at some 
night-club, but it does not sustain any 
artist through one evening on the con- 


WW. 


cert platform. 


VERY SEASON the Young Mlen’s 

Hebrew Association at 92nd 

Street and Avenue 
holds a series ot auditions tor young 
dancers, and the winners are presented 
in a special concert. Very often real 
talent is unearthed, (Pearl Primus 
and Valerie Bettis made their debuts 
in this fashion) and the performances 
give the audience a real sense of dis- 


Lexington 


coverv—a_ real sense of being right 
there at the beginning. 

Qn Sunday, April 8, this year’s 
winners made their bow, and they 
succeeded bringing well-pleased 
smile to the face of many a jaded con- 
cert-goer. For here were five young 
dancers who really put their best. foot 
torward. 

The first) performer, probably for 
chronological reasons, was Joan 
Miller, a Dunean Dancer. Since it is 
not within our province at this time 
to discuss the value of Duncan tech- 
nique for a present-day audience, we 
shall limit ourselves to evaluating Miss 
Miller's ability to carry out the Dun- 
can dancing ideal—and her ability was 
considerable. Despite the stereotyped 
music and despite the traditional Dun- 
can costume (a wisp” of classical 
drapery), Miss Miller gave an impres- 
sion of genuine freshness, sweetness, 
and femininity. She is a_ beautiful 
young woman who uses her graceful 
body well in the realm of movement 
she has chosen to embrace. 

Eva Desea Garnet is the muscular 
antithesis of Miss Miller. Her move- 
ments, while probably of Graham 
origin, are highly individual and ex- 
ceedingly powerful. She has developed 


an amazing ability to arrest a strong 
movement pattern at its dynamic peak 
and to divert it into one of entirely) 
different color direction. ‘This 
gives her dancing a tremendous amount 
of zip and flavor. In subject matter 
she ranged politico-social con- 
sciousness in Cossack Song Partisan 
to’ “esprit du temps” in Army Wifi 
Blues. Miss Garnet’s accompaniments 
and costumes were as finished and ap- 
propriate as her dancing, but untortu- 
nately, her bows were a cross between 
those of an effervescent schoolgirl and 
a self-conscious ballerina. 

Rheba Koren’s three appearances, 
while not as consistently interesting 
as Miss Garnet’s showed promising 
sparks here and there. Particularly et- 
fective was her malevolent and angular 
Portrait of Lucrezia Borgia. It was a 
thoroughly mature character study and 
sported some highly original and care- 
fully planned floor patterns. Wy Lov 
Has Flown the Coop relied upon a 
green leotard, a Melisande-like wig, 
and, we think, an attempt at humor. 
The dance lacked in clarity and = mo- 
tivation. 

Kor sheer beauty of movement 
Jessica Fleming came off with the 
afternoon’s laurels. Her phrasing is 
impeccable, and she has already mas- 
tered the difficult art of having one 
sequence evolve logically and smoothly 
from the preceding: one. ‘The smooth- 
ness of her dancing is not only a ques- 
tion of phrasing, it is based on a_ per- 
fectly controlled legato. And how 
rare good legato is outside of ballet, 
where it is an integral part of the 
technique ! 

Shirley Wimmer had less say 
than her three modern dancing pre- 
decessors. Her best contrihgition from 
a dance, as well as from a_ theatrical 
point of view, was Still This Restless 
Bitterness, which displayed a_ real in- 
tensity sfemming not only from physical 
strength, but from a deeper emotional 
source. Her choreography was more 
clearly drawn in this composition than 
in the other two. Miss Wimmer 
possesses great poise when taking bows 
and acknowledging applause. 
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‘This minor comment leads us to dis- 
cuss briefly the secondary aspects of 
the program. The numbers followed 
each other rapidly and smoothly, and 
all of the accompaniments were 
superior. In most cases the choice of 
music was, too. The only mechanical 
aspect that could have had a bit more 
attention on the part of each young 
dancer was that of lighting. Therein 
lie possibilities that all 
do well to explore. But this will all 
come in due time, we are certain, and 
in the meantime, what imports is the 


five would 


tact that these voung women had 
something to say, had- the technical 


wherewithal to say it, and each had a 
thoroughly and 
stvle plus great sincerity. What more 
could we ask of any young artist? 


ML. H. 


individual personal 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERT at 
the New York ‘Times Hall on 
May 6th was shared by dancer 
Maya Kyla, troubadour Tom Scort 
and tapper Frank Brooks. Vhe evening 
Scott and his 
guitar, whose songs and music were en- 


belonged to baritone 


cored by a pleased audience. 


Although the dance numbers were 
short enough not to be tiring, they 
were disappointing content, Maya 


Kyla’s “Eurasian Impressions on Ameri- 
can Rhythms” consisted of six numbers, 
but only one, the first (Duke Elling- 
Low Call) 
ing in technique, torm and musical at- 
finitv. Perhaps Miss Kvla’s whole reper- 
toire was plaved oft in this one num- 
ber, tor the ot “her tell 
off. Her impressions ot Latin-American 
rhythms had no 


tons Creoli was interest- 


rest 


recovnizable musical 


basis, although the program notes 
hinted at the Cuban and | Congan 
tempos. Miss KAyvlas costumes were 
glittering, bizarre strategic; m a 
sort of night-club stripe-tease, Miss 


peeled off outer lavers of her 


costume betore each number while on 
stave, making all in-the-wings change 
of dress unnecessary. 

lt is regrettable that. with the inti 
mation of her thorough training in the 
exotic dances of the East, Miss Kyla 
did not fulfill her intentions ot giving 
us “Eurasian Impressions on American 
Rhythms.” 

Frank Brooks brought nothing 
nal to the tap dance. He has worked 
out a tew cross-stage spins heightened 
by a windmill arrangement of the arms, 
Mr. Brooks’ technique 


tap seems 
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be the soft-shoe variety, with few 
accents and few breaks. Only 
number suggested any planned choreog- 
raphy: Song of India, Frank Brooks 
missed a good thing in /fep-Cat; what 
a chance to do drum-beats after Krupa, 
or swing around violently after the 
manner of the ardent jitterbug! Burt, 
patient though we were, such an idea 
never caine off, and we were again dis- 
the misleading program 


one 


appointed 
notes. 


Book Review 
English Ballet by Janet Leeper 
Published by 


Penguin Books Ltd., London 


‘This little book (which 
costs well under a dollar) gives a sketchy 
history of England's two leading native 
companies, Marie Rambert’s Ballet Club 
and the Sadler's Wells Ballet tounded 
by Ninette de Valois. “The accomplish- 
ments of the two groups are hinted at 
rather than described. ‘The text ot the 
hook can be of value only to those who 
have not tollowed the growth of the 
companies and want a briet and accurate 


attractive 


resume of their beginnings. There is an 
attempt to fit the work of the Ballet 
Club and the Sadler's Wells into an all- 
over picture ot ballet in’ England, but 
there are too many omissions. 

The 16 tull-page color plates by Leslie 
Hurry, Oliver Messel, Nadia Benois, the 


late Rex Whistler and others give an 
idea of the trends of decor. The several 
costume sketches in black and white by 
William Chappell and the cover design 
by Kay Ambrose are lovely. 


A, B. 


Ballettominds 


The General and the Ballet 


A short while ago, Commander King- 
Hall, the well-known English politician, 
visited Russia as a member of the British 
Parliamentary Delegation. On 
turn journey, King-Hall stopped oft in 
Persia, Cairo, Italy and France. During 
his sojourns in the ditterent Countries, 
he made a number of entries in his Note- 
book, just published by the “National 
News Letter (London S.W.1, Mareh- 
April, 1945). 


lraly we find the tollowing: 


his’ re- 


Among those penned in 


“NAPLES. Met a British General 
who is running grand opera two 
shows a day and making it pay with 


the finest artists in Italy singing. Sat in 
Roval Box with and heard 
superb pertormance of Faust to packed 
and enthusiastic house, SO 
troops, 20 per cent. civilians. General 
dissatistied with ballet. Went back stave 
with general and heard him order new 


veneral 


per cent, 


tactical arrange of ballet!” 


Choreographe--soloist Thelma Biracree and Earl Kage (center couple) as ‘Lady? of the Bou- 


and "One of the Class of ‘35"' 


levards' 


in the finale of the ballet 


“American in Paris’, 


set to the music of George Gershwin and produced last month for the Fifteenth Annual Fes- 
tival of American Music that took place in Rochester, N. Y.. at the famed Eastman School. 
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Moderns in Review 


ARTHA GRAHAM, modern-dan- 
cer-in-extraordinary, opening at 

the National Theatre with her 

[dance Company for the week of May 
14-20 was the long-awaited event of 
the modern dance season. Repercussions 
of the acclaim given in Washington last 
October to her two numbers commis- 
sioned bx the Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge Foundation in the Library of Con- 
vress had beem edging local interest to 
such a fine pitch that, seemingly, it 
could vo no higher. And then, last week 
musician Aaron Copland was handed 
the Pulitzer Prize for the score tor one 
of them, .ppalachian Spring! By per- 
mission of the Foundation its premiere 
took place on opening night. The fol- 
lowing evening was scheduled the pre- 
miere of the other commissioned work, 
Herodiade, to music of Paul Hindemith. 
Of Martha Graham one may really 
say that every movement has an emo- 
tional impulse behind it. ‘There is 
never a mere echo, an empty, con- 
ventional, meaningless turn—movements 
that so readily disintegrate into the 
stereotyped with the lesser—though 
one” may not grasp her meaning at 
once. Perhaps the strange thing is, 
it is not necessary to define exactly with 
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what her gesture is charged. To Mr. 
Copland’s fresh and pulsating music, 
Martha Graham and Dance Company 
“make big’ a moment of Pennsylvania 
spring, evoking the deep sense of ful- 
fillment in the frontier lives on the 
American land. “Spring,” reads the 
program, “was celebrated by a man and 
a woman building a house with joy and 
love and prayer; by a revivalist and his 
followers in their shouts of exaltation; 
by a pioneering woman with her dreams 
of the Promised Land.” 

We get the feel of our folkways, the 
American daring and the stalwart pio- 
neering ; the pulse of life in these moun- 
tains and woodlands and the rivers run- 
ning through them. ‘There are pas- 
sages of dance that etch themselves for- 
ever on the mind. An alignment of 
stilled figures, but each one remaining 
individualized and potent, becomes not 
less aesthetically satisfying than the 
figures on a Grecian urn. From this 
suddenly, as Copland’s music looses a 
storm, the Bride breaks into a spirited, 
rugged solo; then joined by the Hus- 
bandman, the mood rounds oft into a 
pas de deux of sheer tender dance. 

What is so inspiriting is the tine 
dance opportunities Miss Graham cho- 


Arnold Eagle 
Martha Graham and Company in “Appalachian 
Spring,” Copland's Pulitzer Prize music. 


reographs for the other members of the 
company, too. Each stands out whole in 
his or her own right. 

A magnificent solo by the Revivalist. 
the part carried by Merce Cunningham. 
is danced with such evocative frenzy 
and simultaneous fine feeling for line, 
it is a wonder the audience doesn't be- 
yin marching down the aisles as_ his 
converts! Miss Graham is the Bride: 
Erick Hawkins, the Husbandman. The 
Pioneering Woman is May O'Donnell’ 
role and the four Followers are Nina 
Fonaroft, Marjorie Mazia, Ethel Win- 
ter and Yuriko. Isamu Noguchi pro- 
vided the abstracted outlines of the 
farmhouse on the land. 

The number was second on the even- 
ing’s program. First came Salem Shore. 
a “ballad of a woman’s longing for her 
beloved’s return from the sea’’—a ten- 
der and moving solo by Martha Gra- 
ham to Paul Nordoff’s music and 
Merce Cunningham’s eloquent off-stage 
reading. It was a joy to watch the 
dance artist's smooth choreographic 
transition in mood. Arch Lauterer was 
the artistic collaborator, giving us some- 
thing of a ledge from which the young 
woman might look out to sea and a 
‘twisted hoop, symbolic of the wedding 
ring, 

Third and tinal was the now well. 
known Deaths and Entrances. “This is 
a legend of the heart's life . . . It con- 
cerns three sisters ‘doom eager’ to fulfill 
their destiny . .. essentially a legend ot 
poetic experience “*Deathe 
and Entrances’ ot hopes, fears, remem- 
brances, dreams’ make tense the scene 
and no least incipient gesture escapes 
projection. ‘The drama is Freudian, 
movement inward, angular, stark, even 
shuddering and the moments exciting 
down to the three “doom eager”’ sisters’ 
final phrases at the chessboard. ‘Surely, 
no one but a Graham would dare send 
an audience home on so grim a finale. 
But this first-night audience, overtlow- 
ing into standees in the rear, left the 
theater purged and exalted. Martha 
Graham had been absorbing the 
finish. 

Music was by Hunter Johnson. ‘The 
artistic collaboration again by Arch 
Lauterer. Louis Horst conducted the 
orchestra, Edythe Gilfond created the 
costumes tor the entire performance, 
and the lighting was by Jean Rosenthal. 
Characters for the last number are: 
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The Three Sisters, Martha Graham, 
May O'Donnell, and Pearl Lang. The 
Three Remembered Children, Nina 
Fonaroft, Marjorie Mazia, Ethel Win- 
ter. The Dark Beloved, Erick Haw- 
kins; the Poetic Beloved, Merce Cun- 
ningham. The Cavaliers, Richard Hyl- 
ton and William Swatzell. 
R.S.S. 


By the time we caught up with the 
other new work, Herodiade, at the 
end of the week on May 19, its suc- 
cess had been fully established in the 
metropolitan dailies. In Washington, 
last autumn, it was given as JJirror 
Before Mle but composer Paul Hinde- 
mith asked it be re-named what he 
had originally called his music, which 
had been suggested by Mallarme’s 
poem Herodiade. Vhe dance is not to 
be taken as being in any way connected 
with either poem or title. 

Two characters solely are on stage, 
a woman and her attendant, danced 
respectively by Martha Graham and 
May O'Donnell. The two wait in an 
antechamber, the purpose of the 
woman’s presence vague but one ot 
dread and, uncertain thus of her fate, 
she sinks into an “‘anguish of scrutiny,” 
her eye turned inward upon herself. It 
is a fairly brief piece. Soon the servant 
is solemnly assisting the woman in the 
final rites of dressing tor her fate. 
Great dignity is in evidence and the 
woman emerges ennobled from her 
purple and black robe in shimmering 
white, as “with self-knowledge comes 
acceptance of her mysterious destiny.” 
The music is somber and haunting and 
beautiful, as is the high-pitched drama 


that keeps us mesmerized. The at- 
tendant’s movements on a gentler, more 
commonplace plane underscores the 
sharp, bitten characterization of the 


central figure, whose movements become 
suffused with overtones of grandeur. 
ALERIE Berris, at the Adelphi 
Theatre on May 13th, opened 
her program with a promise of 
an exciting dance concert to follow. 
But the promise was not kept. 


In her first dance, dnd the Earth 
Shall Bear Again, Miss Bettis gave 
vivid interpretation to John Cage's 


distinctive music. Her movements were 
primitive and suggested. the Afro- 
Cuban, particularly when following the 
percussion phrases of the Cage score. 
The brilliant choreography displayed 
her unusually supple body and a fine 
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technique. ‘This number held the only 
bit of warmth evident the whole even- 
Ing. 

The rest of the program was, for 
the most part, on one key .. . re- 
pressed, trustrated, tense. Desperate 
Heart, Daisy Lee, Dramatic Incident 
were themes of the pent-up emotion, 
of the caging of natural expression that 
is never fully released. Miss Bettis 
made tree use of her favorite noise- 
making dance patterns: claps on the 
thighs, drummings of the palms of 
her hands on various stage props, dig- 
ging the balls of her feet into the stage 


floor. In Dramatic Incident she has 
taught the group how to lock their 
fingernails together and then release 


the grip with a sudden click .. . et- 
fective twice but only 
yrating after that. Paul Sweeney's part 
in Dramatic Incident showed somy tine 
dancing, calling for more actual /dance 


once or spine- 


steps and body technique. 

Daisy Lee is more pure drama than 
dance, and would mean nothing with- 
out the accompanied narration, which 
is done by different voices. 

In Facts and Figures, which used 
material taken trom the headlines and 
editorials of the newspaper PM dur- 
ing the years between 1938 and 1945, 
Miss Bettis and group danced while a 
commentator read oft events. The action 
onstage was limited to some three basic 
patterns whose only variations 
changes in rhythm, and some steady 
finger-snapping and 
There was no attempt to put any dit- 


were 


body-twisting. 


ferent interpretation to the news of 
the “bombing of Pearl Harbor’ o 
to the news that “Lady Mlendl had 


Hed Biarritz without her baggage.” For 
Facts and Figures, it seems better to 
read your own PMI, 

In Vheatrics, Miss Bettis made tine 
intellectual comics, a sort of bufttoonery 
seemingly not presented to make one 
laugh, but to prove to her fellow  per- 
formers (also on stage in the role of 
her audience) how easy it is to make 
one laugh. The piece had none ot the 
warmth or spontaneity of real humor: 
it was calculated, and | 
given its welcome out of relief and in 
contrast to the tenseness of the other 


numbers. 


VENING OF AprRit 28—at the Cen- 
3 tral High School of Needle 
Trades in the of Student 
Dance Recitals — Pauline 


suspect) Was 


series 
gave us 


Koner, a dancer with a 
ot dramatic 


strony setrise 


values, Irrepressibly alive 


and good to look at and costumed by 
Ida Koner in richly-hued costumes, the 
dancer intrigued our) visual interest at 
all times. 

Her stvle stems trom ballet) training 
and modern techniques, with excursions 
into the Spanish and Oriental 
all of which 
inventiveness. 
to Scarlatti’s 


with a rapid dance, techmeal virtuosity 


enriches he CNP essional 


Sarabande and Capriccio 


music contrasted a slow 


in the ascendant. Next. a thouvhrttul 
theme, Mothers of Ven. consisted 
three numbers, most successtul being 


Pauline Koner dancing in the role of a Rus- 
sian mother: ‘‘Lullaby to the Son of a Hero.” 


the finval, Song the te 
words trom Carl Sandbury’s Th 
Prairi 
“T speak of new cities and new 
people 


[| tell you. the past is a bucket ot 
ashes 
All have been hereabouts 
before, the other two numbers, Ludlaby 
to the Son of a Hero (Russian) 
Out of This 
Spanish ). 
Delighting us all was the satiric 


Ballerina (Vschaikowsky). Miss Kone: 


vlibly poking tun at those old, conven- 


th ree 


Sorrow  ( Traditional 


tional ballets in which the dance neve 


had very much to do with the. story 
it was supposed to tell. It was some 
thing to see the presumably broken 
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7 hearted ballerina suddenly sink to her 

= DARRELL Ss KIDDIE SONGS demise after no emotional indication 

Mister Sandman” - “Boolie Bear”—40c ea. 

Peck, whatever in the technical parade of 

FABRICS pirouettes and releveés preceding. 

Sarah Cunningham narrated Lang- 

q Order Your Summer Work Now 117 W. 47th Se. New Yerk City ston Hughes’ poem Passing Love as 

7 BILLY TRUEHART | Pauline Koner danced a tender and 
_ IS YRS. SPECIALIST in MAIL ORDER ROUTINES ‘ Featuring the Only pleasing Love Song, with rich and sug- 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS NOI-Z-LESS TOE SHOE Be 

Genser ant of yestive overtones. in itlemoriam, 

+ Dancing Ster ANN MILLER) WIE FOR CATALOG the unknown and unsung” to music of 
BEN & SALLY Shostakovich, fell rather flat with us, 

4 Debt. 112-W. 9 St. Sule 990 DANCE FOOTWEAR though reports have it that the dance 
4 Los Angeles 16, Calif. 7 318 W. 46th St., N.Y. C. was most enthusiastically received last 


autumn at its premiere. Was Miss 


Ss ALUTE T Oo Koner depending on something ephe- 


meral that passed with the ripe mo- 
ment ? 


Judgment Day, spiritual to text by 
James Weldon Johnson and Gershwin's 
It Ain't Necessarily So were most suc- 
cesstul. This Afro-rhythmic pantomime 
seems especially Miss Koner’s forte. 
Others assisting were Sarah Marks at 
the piano and Don Cortez, singer. 


AY O'DONNELL and Nina Fona- 
M roft and Groups appeared jointly 
at the YMHA_ Sunday 
afternoon, April 29. May O'Donnell, 


tall and sure and with a tair loveliness, 


Capezio salutes Martha Graham, the great Ameri- 
can artist and pioneer in the modern dance, who 


; has reached the top and who has served as example opened with a solo, Cornerstone, which 
and inspiration to countless thousands of Americans she termed a dance hymn—a beautiful, 
throughout the country. restrained dance full of technical finesse 

and control. ‘The next, Of Pioneer 
When the Coolidge Foundation of the Library of IV omen, made up of three parts, // est- 
Congress commissioned Miss Graham last fall to ward the HMomen, Markers on the 


choreograph two new productions the dancer- 
choreographer came through with flying colors, 
with Appalachian Spring, to music by Aaron Cop- 


Trail, and Jubilation for Frontter 
had Miss O'Donnell and group partici- 


4 land and Herodiade, to music by Paul Hindemith, pating. Groupings were excellent, with 
“4 presented October 30 and 31, 1944 at the Library a strong surge of directed movement. 
SS of Congress in Washington, and again in New But then movements were repeated over 
4 York during the week of May |4th, 1945. | and over, until—like crying “wolf! 
a once too many times—the dance phrases 
We ore proud to be associated with this great lost their momentum through being sus- 
tor could take, It finally began to seem 
of outstanding dancers and progressive teachers 
a bit like a classroom drill transferred 
of the day. You too will find their scientific con- 
struction and flawless fit a definite aid to your 
4 dancing. a pertinent mobile decor by Claire 
Falkenstein, proved a most interesting 
| dance abstraction “ . . . at the still 
. | — A set of 12 photographs (2%4x4'/2) of world- point of the turning world.” The use 
a * . amous dance stars, including the one shown, will be — 
sent to you on receipt of to cover handling and ot different levels the 
- mailing. Address Dept. D 645. figurations evoked a feeling of being 


suspended in some point of time and 
space beyond the ordinary calculation. 
Time in a rapid whirl of lite stood 
bi diet is, for a while and then it 


Temple Ploce seer began to get a little irksome. It should 


CHICAGO BRANCH MAIN OFFICE: 1612 Broadway at 49th St.,N.Y.C. SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH: have stopped before it did. But on the 
E Rondolph at Stote St AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 988 Morkert Street 
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whole it may well be considered a 
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success. Dancing with Miss O'Donnell 
were Jessica Fleming, Annette Gabriel, 
Elizabeth Goode, Deborah  Kirpich, 
Nancy Lang, Natanya Neumann, and 
Edythe Van Geem. All dances, choreo- 
vraphed by Miss O'Donnell, were to 
Ray Green's music and Thomas 
MeNally accompanied. 

Nina Fonarott plunged us _ speedily 
back to earth with her first, longest 
and most important offering—at least 
it was her most controversial: 

“The heart of the wise is in the 
house of mourning, but the heart of 
fools is in the house of mirth” 

— Ecclesiastes. 
Called The Feast, with music by John 
Cage, Miss Fonaroft danced the Figure 
ot the Host and ten members of her 
vroup were The Invited. The dance 
proved to be too sordid for the taste 
of some. But its subject hardly called 
tor a “pretty” solution. ‘The choreog- 
raphy, somber-clothed figures and dim 
lighting brought into tocus the base, 
foolish character of the participants. 
And some of the sequences remain, after 
a lapse ot days, fixed in the mind— 
as when ‘The Invited curve into a 
single unit perhaps suggestive of a pre- 
historic saurian. It may be that some 
such evocation subtly touched off the 
dislike in some quarters. ‘To this re- 
viewer The Feast with satirie 
thrusts at the fools’ emptiness and greed 
and ape-like gibbering in the “house of 
mirth’ was a compelling experience. 
But every voung choreographer seems 
to be faced with the problem of making 
her “important” dances more compact 
than she does. 

This number hardly prepared one 
tor the light comic vein to follow. 
Draped in something short, like the 
chlamys, Little Theodolina 
(Miss Fonaroft) stepped out of a witty 
Greek frieze to the music of Louis 
Horst. ‘There were four brief episodes, 
veritable moments. With super- 
fluity of movement, we had the classic 
Greek child as a Huntress toying with 
a Cupid’s bow; minus the bow daintily 
dancing for joy; charmingly proceeding 
to have a thought; and delicately flying 
through space for us. Comic strip stuft 
of the first water. Nina Fonaroft's re- 
maining two Cafe Chantant 
‘music by Larmanjat), with a bow to 
Parisian chic and heartbreak in the gray 
dawn of French night life, and Waltz 
(Paul Hindemith’s music), a young 
miss being whirled around by young 
vallants at a dance, but perhaps by not 


classic 


solos, 
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the right further enlarged the 
range of this young choreographer and 
dancer. 

At the piano tor 
Frederick Waldman. Costumes tor Th, 
Feast were by Eileen Helmer. ‘The 
ten members dancing were Jessica Flem- 
ing, Elizabeth Goode, Sue Hackes, Sara 


one, 


this group was 


WANTED—Young lady, pleasing personality, 
teach ballroom, adult summer camp in moun- 
tains. Solo in weekly show. Write full details, 
enclose photo. Box K645 DANCE, 520 West 
34th Street, New York |, N. Y. 


@ Theatrical Eyelashes @ 4 


Made of human hair, by hand ) 


@ Theatrie 

| Natural-looking. (Black or 
Brown). 

$1.20 per pair 
JOLNSON 
z salt Lake Cits, 


Dewningeton Ave., Ltah 


HAWAIIAN DANCES 


Ancient and Modern 


Summer Courses — 
108 East 38th Street 


GLADYS HIGHT 


Annual 


TEACHERS’ COURSE 


Aug. 6th through Aug. !7th $50.00. 40 hrs. work. 
All types of dances 
Includes Teachers’ Certificate. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE 


tor dance students July 2nd throug! Aug Vist 
Write for complete information 
159 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, II|. Dearborn 3354 


FRAN SCANLAN 
Tap Dancing 


Summer Courses 


Teachers 
Professionals 
Advanced Students 
64 E. Jackson Chicago 4, Ill. 


Routines by Mail 


Hamill, Helen Me 
Neumann, 
Elizabeth Sherbon, 
hery. 

R. W. 


ichee, 
Janet Polk, Muriel Sharon, 


and Vivian 


Natanva 
Stein- 


& R. So 


ballet, tap, 


students. 
in Play Production, Dramatics, 


228 So. Wabash Avenue 


SUMMER CLASSES 
JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 


Sparkling new routines, outstanding faculty in 
toe, charac'er, modern and ball- 
room. For teachers, professionals and advanced 
Special Teachers Normal School 
Modeling. 
GLICKMAN COLLEGE 

Chicago 4, Ill. 


CAPE COD 
MUSIC CENTER 


The ideal summer for older bevs and girls 
(14-18) «whe lowe music. Outstanding imetruc- 


tion beginners and advanced 
mental and vocal music, ballet, 


Write for hooklet 


Bex 14 


and studic 
arts, combined with Seashore Camp activities. 


BALLET MASTER 
ALEXANDRE GAVRILOV 


CROCKER, Director 


Fast Brewster, Massachusetts 


June 15th 


410 S. Michigan Ave. 
Webster 3772 


EDNA 


School of the Dance 
Ballet — Character — Tap 
INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
JUNE 18 — JULY 13 


Limited enrolment — registration closes 


Classes Day and Evening 
Information sent upon request 
Suite 500C, Fine Arts Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


offered by 


August 6-10 


Dance Players Studio 
154 West 5é6th Street 


For information address 


E. L. Baur 


New York Summer Course 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. Chi 


3go 4 iil 


Summer 


faculty: 


SAN FRANCISCO BALLET SCHOOL 


Session 


July 5 to August 29 
Willam Christensen, Gisella Caccialanza, 
Jean Cane, Harold F. Christensen 


Write for Circular 
236 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


UNderhill 4422 
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Leonide Massine, Tamara Toumanova and Simon Semenoff in a tragi-comic scene from the color- 
ful "Three-Cornered Hat"; Richard Reed and Alicia Alonso in the pas de deux performed for 
the girls and cadets in “Graduation Ball"; Diana Adams in a ‘Princess Aurora” variation. 


Ballet Theatre's Final Week 


ALLEY ‘THEATRE wound up 

month at the Met with a final 

week of sold-out houses includ- 
ing a  Markova-Dolin) Gise//e that 
called out a block-long line of would- 
be standees (and they got a wonderful 
pertormance ). 

The new ballets of the season were 
Harvest Time by Nijinska and Under- 
tow by Tudor. Vhere was also: Ren- 
dezvous, a new pas de deux by Nijin- 
ska.  Mlassine’s  VJoonlight 
which had already been seen on tour 
was given for the first time in) New 
York. 

Harvest Time could) mean some- 
thing if the program notes made clear 
that the ballet was the evocation of 
a period, the artificial “90's at the 
Maryvinsky when a garland of flowers 


Sonata. 


spelled a pastoral and a_ ballet was 
made for a ballerina. And baller- 
ina was expected to tear the stage 
apart with her virtuosity and tear the 
house down with her beauty. These 
‘Toumanova does most successfully, but 
the ballet is vulnerable as a 1945 work 
of art. 

With the current popularity of the 
separate pas de deux as a_ diverting 
part of a ballet program it was an 
original idea to have one comedy duet 
among the several exhibition — pieces. 
So Nijinska made Rendezvous to a 
polka by Rachmaninoff and costumes 
by Enid Gilbert. Lucia Chase and 
Dimitri Romanoff look well, but the 
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joke has no point and as a divertisse- 
ment Rendezvous does not come oft. 

‘Tudor’s Undertow was mentioned 
in these pages last month. By the time 
this reviewer saw the ballet it had 
heen danced into smoothness and was 
an absorbing theater piece. Because 
the ballet is about sex the piece has 
stirred up a lot of conversation and 
controversy, everybody being an expert 
on the subject. 

The story of 
Freudian cliché. It is about the young 
man who has a mother complex to 
start with and whose first contacts 
with sex are not too savory, so he 
goes into manhood with a guilt fixation 
about it. There have been innumerable 
novels and plays cut from this pattern 
and it is not surprising that Antony 
‘Tudor has used it for a ballet. Tudor, 
like many modern novelists, painters 
and composers is interested in man’s 
psychology, his neuroses inner 
life. 

The choreographer does not treat 
this ballet as a clinical problem. It is 
an art experience, emotional rather 
than intellectual. The work is subtle, 
but not particularly obscure, though at 
first the mythological nomenclature of 
the characters had people going off into 
mazes of hidden meanings. A glossary 
of the few mythological names were 
printed in the program after the first 
few performances. The public stopped 
worrying about what it meant and 


l'ndertow is a 


the story of the ballet emerged clearly. 


he story of Undertow is not very 


pretty nor particularly gripping. It is 
lurid and repelling, but not salacious. 
‘The outstanding element is the beauti- 
ful workmanship of the choreographer. 
His presentation of the subje& he 
had chosen, the solutions of the thea- 
trical problems are magnificent—and 
the taste of the production. is never 
questionable. 

Tudor’s use of dance to tell his 
story is brilliant, for this is not a 
ballet about dancing: it is an emotional 
situation conveyed by means of dance. 
Yet the ballet. is all dancing, good 
technical ballet dancing that is never 
secondary. There are inventive move- 
ments and poses often beautiful, al- 
ways meaningful _ illustrative, 
never intended as non-objective, pure 
design. There are no detachable dances 
or variations, just episodes. 

Undertow is not so fine a ballet as 
Lilac Garden or Pillar of Fire, but 
it has an adult appeal and is so ab- 
sorbing that few people realize it lasts 
about 40 minutes. 

Without exception the dancers in 
Undertow are terrific. Hugh Laing as 
the obsessed young man is perfect in 
projecting a troubled mood and man- 
ages to make his presence felt even 
in the episodes where he is just an 
onlooker. 

Alicia Alonso, as the horrid little 
girl who goads four nasty little boys 
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to rape, is wonderful. Her scene packs 
the biggest wallop and is the part of 
the ballet that is remembered longest. 
Janet Reed’s and Dick Beard’s mo- 
ments of legal love in bridal regalia 
are sweetness and light with the 
needed wry note. The high point in 
dancing is Nana Gollner’s wanton 
Medusa. Gollner has proved herself 
an excellent ballerina and a_ beautiful 
comedienne, but this is the first emo- 
tional role she has created for Ballet 
Theatre and she is superlative. In a 
role reminiscent of the Salvation Army 
Lucia Chase is Puritanical in her mis- 
sionary zéal. Shirley Eckl is lush as 
a floozy. 

The rest of Ballet Theatre's season 
is the story of the dancers in the estab- 
lished repertoire. ‘There were some 
memorable performances. Eglevsky was 
in fine form and thrilled by sheer 
physical skill in Bluebird, in Helen of 
Troy and in that silly Tyrolean dance 
in Graduation Ball . . . Massine’s 
presence did much for his ballets . . 
Alicia Alonso danced Bluebird once 
and the girl’s variation emerged as a 
more important part of the suite than 
it usually is. She also danced Juliet 
for the first time in New York .. . 
Lucia Chase in Judgment of Paris 
does a superb job . . . Nana Gollner 


made Helen of Troy a_ better ballet 
than its choreographer could .. . Nora 
Kave blossomed out in ballerina roles 


and proved her versatility, but her 
Pillar of Fire retains its greatness .. . 
Rosella Hightower’s dancing was on a 
She line, 
Myrtha in 
Janet Reed 


consistently high level. 
strength, brilliance. Her 
Giselle is beautitul 
has been cast in “sweet” roles and 
she does them more than well, but 
from the work she has done in other 
companies we know she can be dra- 
matic and a_ ballerina Diana 
Adams did a fine bit in Undertow and 
did well by the Lilac Fairy Variation 
in Princess urora ~. John Kriza 
has arrived in both classical roles and 
otherwise (otherwise being everything 
trom Undertow to. Fancy Free) 
Toumanova was most lovely ‘in’ the 
pas de deux in Swan Lake. She used 
a great deal of restraint in the part 
Paul Petroff did nothing but 
partner and he did it handsomely 
The best character dancing of the 
season was that of Rozsika Szabo in 
Aleko ‘The bathing scene in 
Aleko, danced by Hightower, Alonso 
and Adams, became an_ episode of 
great beauty . We were grateful 
for Harold Lang's cadet in Graduation 
Ball .. Kernando Alonso Pet- 
roushka, iw Graduation Ball, in Under- 
fow, (come to think of it in lots of 
ballets) dances well and has an attrac- 
tive stage presence Michael Kidd 
can always be depended on for an 
intelligent performance And we 


Waiter t. Uwen 


Janet Reed, left, portrays the blushing, giggling bride in Antony Tudor's “Undertow”, with 
partner Dick Beard. Right, Rosella Hightower strikes a ballet pose in her role of aspir- 
ing young dancer in the girls’ school of “Graduation Ball", seasonal hit of Ballet Theatre. 


JUNE, 1945 


mention the valu- 


Argentinita and 


haven't started to 
able contributions of 
her superb partners nor Jerome 
Robbins who did a tine Petroushka 
among other noteworthy roles. 

‘The 


smooth and we hate to end on a sour 


productions were clean and 


note, but the corps was not all it 
could be. The kids kept together, got 
their right, looked pretty but 
some just don't dance Weve 
heard about the war and will excuse 
some of those dreadtul boys, but with 


cues 
well, 


studios bursting with well-trained girls 
we see no particular. point in putting 
up with girls who have not mastered 
the fundamentals of ballet 
even if they are pretty and can turn 


like tops. A. 


dancing 


Antony Tudor 


(continued from page 39) 


ah 
ballet. Is 
Lilac 


regard, 


Dark 
which he considers his best 
difheult to cast, and 
runner-up his 


character of a role. 
extremely 
Garden, the 
has had only one ballerina who plaved 
the leading role to his entire. satistae 
tion. 

What ‘Tudor looks tor 
ballerina is the stvle of her arms and 
head, which he claims no teacher can 
bring out enough. When he -holds an 
do whatever 


Most a 


audition he lets girls 
combinations they choose, to give them 


a chance to put their best toot tor- 


ward. He usually asks a male dances 
to waltz, to find out if his rhythm ts 

Hollywood Pinafore is the first 


musical show he has choreographed in 
this country, though he did several in 
Enyvland. He seems rather amused by 
the surprise he has in store tor Ludor 
tans. The 
blanche and the ballet he has worked 
out, about a small-town girl who be- 


producer gave him carte 


Hollywood star, IS closer to 
than it is to the 


comes a 
the Sullivan 
‘Tudor touch. 

Each vear ‘Tudor does less and less 
performing and thinks 
he will. give up dancing altogether to 
devote his energies entirely to creative 
work. He prefers the role of ‘choreog- 
rapher to any he plays onstage and 
admits, “AIy best 
in the rehearsal studio.” 


tunes 


entually 


pertormances are 
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Ballabile 


This is the season of the year when 
tarletan blooms around a lot of pudgy 
little middles, and hundreds of little 
feet hop-shuffle-hop-step endlessly 
through the usual verse two 
choruses. We vo to dozens of “kiddie 
shows” and our friends cluck sympa- 
thetically and ‘ask aren't we just aw- 
fully bored. Uh, uh! We have a won- 
derful time. When a recital is good— 
all right, and if it is not good—what 
fun, especially the unrehearsed _ bits 
that always occur. 

Seriously, there is a terrific amount 
of good dancing at school recitals it 
one looks with wide open eyes. It is a 
rare program that does not have at 
least one good number or one dancer 
with an exciting qhality of movement 
or one good theatrical personality. 
They're worth waiting for. 

A rewarding by-product is the ex- 
hibits of child psychology. The little 
ones under six years are usually un- 
self-conscious. It is interesting to see 
how these children react when put on 
view. There is always one child who 
will push the others around especially 
when it is time to take a bow. There 
are the ones who are very smugly sure 
ot themselves and they do their dance 
without a glance at anyone. There are 
the terribly insecure onés who watch 


their neighbors and teacher the 


wings for a confirmation of every 
movement. ‘Lhere is always the one 
who gets so absorbed in what is going 
on that she stands stock still and 
gazes with deep interest at her fellow 
classmates. And of course everyone 
goes tor the smiling little hussy who 
gets everything wrong, dances a few 
measures behind and a few. steps in 
tront of everyone else, and invariably 
steals the show. 3 
el « « 

And talking of short tutus (and no- 
body was) we overheard at the ballet. 
a five-year-old) who asked, “Why do 
the girls wear pieces of fur around 
their bellies?” 

* * * 

Dancers leave companies for various 
reasons—usually something to do with 
a trustration artistic or financial. We 
were interested in the case of the young 
man, who was satistied with his roles 
and his salary and who had no com- 
plaints to make of his treatment by 
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the management. But he so wanted 

to pile his belongings into bureau 

drawers and let them stay there for 

a long stretch instead of always. stuff- 
ing them into suit cases. 

A thought tor dancers signing con- 

tracts — ‘The position of the ballet 


dancer has come up a few rungs. In 


1732 those first entering the ballet of 
the French Academy of Music and 
Dance did not get a salary. As dancers 
they had opportunities of making>con- 
tacts with rich young men and that was 
considered ample reward. Some stayed 
in the ballet for years, just for this 
privilege. 

There are fads fashions in 
dancing. When the Ballet Russe first 
appeared in America Baronova and 
‘Toumanova whirled in) Concurrence, 
Cotillon and Jeux. D’knfants and _ set 
the kids whipping out fouettés like 
mad. ‘lo dance was to turn and every 
dancer in the company was practicing 
pirouettes After Karen Conrad's 
sensational grands jetés of the Ma- 
gzurka in Syl/phides were applauded 
dancers began to work on elevation. 
‘To dance was to jump... Markova’s 
exavgeratedly turned out toe in 
arabesque set toes pointing up like crazy 
(with damage to posture when it 
didn’t come naturally) . Nana 
Gollner’s high extensions started a lot 
of stretching exercises. “To dance was 
to vet the legs Phis year 
‘Toumanova set the pace with those 
long balances arabesque. At the 
drop of a hat, or rather of a_ note, 
they perch on pointe, teeter around a 
bit and come off smugly expecting ap- 
plause (and leaving out a few steps 
for which no music is left). This 
vear, to dance is to stand on one toot 
a long time. 

We didn't put our toe shoes on on 
V-E day but we understand there was 
dancing in the streets of Paris and 
London Brussels. peace 
came in Brussels did lot of 
dancing. M. Miotti, a maitre de ballet, 
and his wite danced a_ Belgian folk 
dance, the Brabacon, to the national 
anthem and the idea spread throughout 
Belgium. It became the symbol of 
liberation and was danced everywhere. 


Maurice Seymour 


Sylvia and Christian were first introduced 
to World Fair patrons in Billy Rose's show and 
have since made successful tours of night spots. 
Their ballroom act is built around spectacular 
lifts. Cordano and Corinne (below) combine 
the best of exhibition dance with the virtuosic 
feat of Corinne's playing the violin at the 
same time, very accurately and with good 
musicianship. Cordano has just been released 
from the army and again tours with Corinne. 
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DANCE SCHOOLS AND ORGANIZATIONS THRUOUT THE COUNTRY 


% This is a popular service which DANCE has started to help 
In 


its readers find the schools they want throughout the country. 


these unsettled times we get many requests for a good dancing 


These schools listed below will 


school from newcomers in towns. 


JOYCE MANNING STUDIO OF DANC NG 
Al’ types of Stage Dancing 
9716 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Orio 


OREGON 
THERESA M. STOPPER SCHOOL OF DANCING 


circulars and greet you hospitably when you call on them. GF 8alie!—Toe—-Spanish—Tap—Ba! room 
send you circu s ana greet ¥y P y ° 309 Scott Bidg., 420 SW Wash. Portland. Ore. 


ALABAMA 
"HE IRENE JONES STUDIO OF DANCE 


Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 
705 Randolph St.. Huntsville, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
"HE DANCE CENTER 
Forrest Thornburg, Director 
230 E. McDowell Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 


SCHWAB SCHOOL OF DANCE 
532 North 4th Avenue 
Tuscon, Arizona 


CALIFORNIA 
ALBERT H. LUDWIG STUDIOS OF DANCING 
Spanish —Hawaiian—Ballet— Ballroom—Tap 
532 Geary Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
MME. KATHRYN ETIENNE, Choreographer 
Prof. training: Toe—Ballet—Tap—Musica!) Comedy 
717 N. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 


te 


FLORIDA 


BETTY BARRETT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Every type of stage and ballroom dancifg 
iOS E. Las Olas Bivd., Ft. Lauderda'e, Fila 

EBSEN SCHOOL OF DANCING 
East Pine-Hyer St.. Orlando. Fla. 


} GEORGIA 
ATLANTA CIVIC BALLET 
Dorothy Alexander, Director 
9 Ansley Road Atlanta. Ga. 


GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL .OF DANCING 
) All Types ‘or Teacher and Protessiona 
59 N. Michigan Ave. Chicage 
OHN PETRI BALLET SCHOOL 
Ballet — Character Interpretative 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, |!! 
HARRIET LUNDGREN STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet—Character— lar 
5555 Sheridan Road, Chicago, ili. 
FERENICE HOLMES SCHOOL OF BALLET 
Ballet _haracter 
64 West Washington Street, Chicago, [ilinois 
OLA MENZELI. Coach 
Ballet Technique — Adv. Stodents ani Teachers 
64 East Jackson Blvd. Suite 409 
Chicago 4 Illinors 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MARION RICE STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Denishawn — Ballet — Modern Ballroon 
350 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
LILLAFRANCES VILES SCHOOL OF DANCING 


5S Warren Avenue 
Hyde Park Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


SYLVIA STUDIO OF DANCE 

Baliet — Adagio — Acrobatic — lap 

603 E. Liberty St.. Ann Arbor, Mich 
ELAINE ARNOT SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Ballet — Tap — Bailroom 
780 Alter Rd., Detroit, Mich 


MiISSOUR 
MYLDRED LYONS STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Acrobatic 


Mainstreet Theatre Building. Kansas City, Mo. 
MUSIC (Marjorie Savies) 


3500 Walnut Kansas Citv. M 


NEW JERSEY 


MARGARET PRICE CORNELL 
Odd Fellow's Temple 
30 S. New York Ave., Atlan’ 


NEW YORK 
HOWELL'S DANCE SCHOOL 
Ballet — Tap — Ballroom, etc. 


463—55th St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DALE MORATH 
Modern Dance 
63 East {ith St. New Y N 


Ai New Lé 
NELLIE B. COOK SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Ali tvpoes for teachers, chi'dren and adults 
622 Broadway. Brooklyn, N. Y 
YOUNG DANCER’'S STUDIO 
Ballet—Moderr 


SLADYS D. BLISS SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Every Type for al! ages 
PKC) R iQ. hectear NJ 
NORMA ALLEWELT DANCE SCHOOLS 
rama Ballet Tap Ra 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N 
NORTH CAROLINA 
WEST RALEIGH STUDIO OF DANCE 


Alice Mathewson Dir A 


2704 Bedford Ave.. Raleiah. N. C 


McDONALD STUDIO OF DANCE 
Miriam McDonald. instructor 


Tap. toe. baliet ballroom, acroba 
2713 Everett Raleigh N. C 
OHIO 


ETTA MARIE PARRY STUDIO OF DANCE 
Ballet Tap Acrobatic Ballroon 
22—5th St.. NE. Tel. 2-9723!, Canton, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VERA LIEBAU OF DANCE 
Ballroom 
634 Penn Ave... Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AENNCHEN’'S STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Bailet-—Tap— Ballroom — Dramatics 
7040 W. Garrett Rd. Upper Darby. 


TEXA 


SROSS FINE ARTS STUDIO 
Tar Ballet Ballroon Piane 


VIRGIN a 


LIVER SCHOOL OF DANCE 
All Types 
318 Colley Ave.. Norfolk 7 


WASHINGTON 
MARION DURBROW VENABLE 


Schoo! of Theatrical Dancing 


The Studio House 
i812 N St. N.W. Washing’ 


"HIL HAYDEN, Studios of Protess 
Tar Ballet Acrobat Modern 
Dus Washingt 
4 
PETROFF SLABY SCHC DAN 
Ballet 5 Acrobat e Da g Bat 


A NA 
HICAGO NAT'L ASSN OF DANCING MASIERS 
20 East sckson Bivd.. 1g 4 
Schu!?? President VV Ach? 


ANCING MASTERS OF AMER A 


215 Connecticut Ave WV 
Me Prank ‘ oc Ve ec 
Headquarters Hate Ac? New tor City 


See that vour School or Organization is 
represented on this page. To DANCE 
subseribers the rate for a 12) month 
listing is $10, to non-subscribers, $12. 
Send in vour listing TODAY. enclose 
check (or Money Order). 


& Glamorous and Entertaining .. . . DANCE 
brings you beautiful ballet pictures. fascinating stories 
of the stars. intimate backstage news. Subscription 12 
issues $3.00. If you enclose check (or M.O.) with sub- 
scription we will send you FREE a set of 12 de luxe 
art reprints of well known dancers. The prints are of 
a large size. suitable for framing. 


SPECIAL BALLET SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


DANCE ¢« 520 West 34th St. New York |. NY 


Ener my subscription for the next /2 issues of 
DANCE at $3.00. 


Payment enciosed® Send bill 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


*1f check (or M.O.) is enclosed you will receive the 
set of 12 de luxe reprints of well known dance photos. 
For Canadian subscriptions add 50¢, Foreign add $l. ; 
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